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BOOKS 


It has haunted American Protestantism . .. it has 
shaken the churches out of their complacency 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUS- 
TRIAL AMERICA. By Henry F. May. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


A key to the author’s mind, and his ap- 
proach to the problem he faced as he under- 
took to write this book, is given us in the 
first paragraph of a chapter entitled “Three 
Earthquakes.” This chapter, following a 
discussion of “The Conservation Mold, 1828- 
1861,” and “The Summit of Complacency, 
1861-1876,” tells the story of the industrial 
storm which swept America during those 
post-Civil War years from 1877 to 1895, and 
left in its wake an emerging social conscience 
which has haunted American Protestantism 
to this day. 

In 1876 Protestantism presented a 
massive, almost unbroken front in its 
defense of the social status quo. Two 
decades later social criticism had pene- 
trated deeply into each major church. 
Some of the most prominent Protestant 
leaders were calling for social reform; 
Christian radicals, not unheard, were 
demanding complete reorganization of 
society. The immediate cause of this 
important change lay neither in theo- 
logical innovation nor in the world 
“climate of opinion” but in the resist- 
less intrusion of social crisis, and par- 
ticularly in a series of large-scale violent 


labor conflicts. (Page 91.) 
In his use of the word Protestantism, Prof. 


May arbitrarily limits himself to five major 


denominations, namely, the Methodist, Pres- 


byterian, Congregational, Episcopalian and 
Baptist groups. Also, he limits himself to 
less than three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century. 

The phrase, “the conservative mold,” is 
depressingly appropriate, for the author has 
no difficulty with his vast array of docu- 
mentary information in showing how the 
social gospel, prior to the 1870's, was prac- 
tically non-existent. There was the familiar 
struggle against slavery—waged by a minor- 
ity of preachers and laymen—the human- 
itarian demands of charity, and a puritanical 
awareness of the temperance problem. More- 
over, ministers maintained their right “to 
exhort and rebuke the public,” but “the most 
articulate and influential sections of Ameri- 
can religion were intimately associated with 
the mercantile wealth and financial conser- 
vatism of the eastern seaboard.” Parker 
Unitarianism seemed to be the only progres- 
sive note which during his generation was 
sounded from the Christian pulpit, or pro- 
claimed in the Christian press. Channing 
had many reservations, but Parker unhesi- 
tatingly struck out against unemployment, 
and demanded that labor’s grievances be set- 
tled on the basis of rights, not charity. There 
was not much besides which we could recog- 
nize as the “social gospel” during that long, 
dreary stretch of Protestant Christianity 


which constituted three-quarters of the 1! 
century. 


“Three earthquakes,” says Prof. 
finally shook the churches out of their com 
placency, and brought forth great leader! 
and disturbing insights, forcing many reli 
gious leaders to reappraise their social philos 
ophies. Toward the end of the century th 
Christian social gospel penetrated deepl 
and steadily; and one evidence of progres; 
was the increasing emphasis on sociology ix 
theological seminaries. Even so, it was ¢ 
constant struggle, and personal experience 
testified that the social gospel writers anc 
preachers were very much alone, that they 
“shouted in the wilderness,” and that they 
were always happily surprised to find a kin 
dred spirit. As the author has shown, how 
ever, events make their impacts on men’s 
thinking, and if this splendid study could 
be carried into the twentieth century, it 
might contribute measurably to our under- 
standing as we face at every point new prob- 


~lems of democratic disciplines and_tech- 


niques to supplement, strengthen and rethink 
if not actually replace the Christian gospel. 


This book deserves wide and careful read- 
ing. It reflects great credit on the author, 
and credit, too, on Prof. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger who suggested and inspired it, One 
closing thought—a question: Why is it that 
church historians have left it to such “secu- 
lar historians” as Stow Persons, the Schles- 
ingers, Henry S. Commager, Perry Miller, 
Henry F. May and others, to engage in ad- 
ventures of historical writing which theo- 
logical schools might well have sponsored 
years ago? 
EDWIN T. BUEHRER 


Helpless victims of a malign fate 


THE STARS BEAR WITNESS. By Ber- 
nard Goldstein. Translated and edited by 
Leonard Shatzkin. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 


In 1933, Hitler defeated the progressive 
and socialist forces in Germany. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, Nazi Germany invaded Poland 
and added new horrors to the history-old 
crimes of wars. Within the Polish nation, as 
its most vulnerable group, lived the Jews of 
Poland. While the Poles groaned under the 
hardships of occupation, the Jews were ear- 
marked for total physical extermination. 
First, they were driven back behind their old 
Ghetto walls and thus isolated from the out- 
side world -- then followed their slow starva- 
tion. Bernard Goldstein’s vividly painful 
account of a people’s struggle against all 
odds to keep alive physically as well as 
spiritually, of their continuous exhaustion, 
of the increasing awareness of their doom, of 
their daily tortures of mind, and the final 
herding of these human wrecks into freight 
cars headed for extermination, does not allow 
the reader to shrink away from the realiza- 
tion that this was no nightmare but true life. 


April 19, 1943, was the day when a few 


thousand remnants of the once half million 
Jews of Warsaw decided to fight and fall 
courageously rather than die as the helpless 
victims of a malign fate. On April 19, 1949, 
the sixth anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising, The Stars Bear Witness was pub- 
lished in New York and with it the first eye 
witness report of this desperate battle. It is 


_ a story to be remembered in the history of 
mankind. Bernard Goldstein was an active 


leader in this Uprising and among the few 
who survived the ordeals of Hitlerism. By a 
near miracle, he escaped the new ordeals of 
Stalinism and came to America. 

Books and reports on anti-semitism and the 
extermination of Jews have been written be- 
fore. The Stars Bear Witness is as distin- 
guished from the hitherto known reports as 
the history and tradition of the Jews of 
Poland, concentrated in numerical strength, 
was distinguished from their fellow Jews 
scattered all over Europe. During the past 
century, they had become aware of and 
proud at being a people. As such, they had 
the same economic, social, and spiritual di- 
visions, the same mixture of good and evil, 
of backwardness and progressiveness of 
mind as any people has. The nucleus for 


the most progressive part of their intelli- 
gentsia was The Jewish Labor Movement of 
Poland, “Bund,” established in 1897. Bernard 
Goldstein, one of the former leaders of the 
“Bund,” tells about its manifold activities 
and achievements, its aims and its points of 
views: facts which are well worth knowing 
and pondering. From its very start, the 
“Bund” opposed Zionism as a solution of the 
Jewish problem. Its aim was not the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State but the creation 
of a new world in which national boundaries 
and prejudices of all kinds would become 
obsolete. Hitlerism, War, Stalinism, have de- 
feated this hope and crucially decimated the 
Jews of Poland. The few survivors of the 
“Bund,” now spread all over the world, have 
painfully put together the pieces of their 
shattered hopes. The Stars Bear Witness is 
their message to us. They know that unless 
we succeed in erasing ancient prejudices 
from the human mind and in making thi 
world safe for all to live in it may hap 
again, anywhere, and mankind may well re 
lapse into cannibalism for generations 
come. In this, the book is an outstandin 
contribution “to all our fellow human being: 
who want to live in brotherhood—and whe 
must find a way.” 


ERNA VON P 
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THE ETHICS OF AMBIGUITY. By Simone 
( B eauvoir (Translated by Bernard Frecht- 
man). New York: Philosophical Library. $3. 

Madame de Beauvoir here presents in com- 
ct literary form the ethics of the contem- 

prary French school of existentialism and 
which may be summed up in the historic 
words “Allah il ‘la” “There is no God, and 
Jean-Paul Sartre is his prophet.” 

The writing here is excellent, and many a 
uzzle is propounded and hung tantalizingly 
efore our noses in the best literary style. 
edit is given frequently to Kierkegaard 
the originator of existentialism, and from him 
s taken over the attitude of “fear and trem- 
bling,” only this time it is before nothing, 
g0thing at all. The human dilemma is stated 
a terms Pascal used long ago, of the think- 
ing reed so powerless before the forces of 
aature, yet so important because it itself 
mows it suffers; and of Montaigne, “The 
sontinuous work of our life, is to build 
death,” and other charming riddles, “Though 
hey are masters of the atomic bomb, yet it 
created to destroy them.” The humanism 
nd atheism of the author is mentioned every 
ew pages and yet, “Existentialism alone 


Vext to a big neighbor 
POLAND STRUGGLES FORWARD. By 
William Cary. New York: Greenberg. $8. 
Mr. Cary, a former teacher of English at 
i ot University, was on the European 
aff of the Unitarian Service Committee 
January, 1946, to June, 1947, and it 
after the termination of the latter assign- 
nent that he spent a few weeks in Poland. 
e has written this book, he tells us, because 
1e believes that “knowledge and understand- 
g could put an end to our fears” and enable 
to move “along the road to peace.” But 
ince his announced subject is Poland, and 
we have no fears of Poland, we can only 
pose that he has in mind “our fears” of 
ie Soviet Union. His hope, therefore, is 
resumably that “knowledge and under- 
ding” will remove any impression we 
nay have that Poland is under the dominion 
f the Kremlin. If this is Mr. Cary’s object, 

lis book does not achieve it. 


‘ mh does, however, record the remarkable 
ievement of the Polish people in restoring 
he economic life of their country since the 
nd of the war. It is a pity that this narra- 
ive of fact had to be marred by a biased 
nd polemical discussion of the European 


Ne program; and equally unfortunate 


Mr. Cary’s information on American 
for Germany is drawn only from its 
pponents, However, it is natural to share 
is admiration for the bravery of the Polish 
eople, and it is well to be reminded — as 
ose of us who have visited Oswiecem will 
er be — of the unspeakable cruelties suf- 
by the victims of Nazi barbarism: 
uelties for which history affords few 
rallels, and which even in the slave eamps 
the Soviet Union have not as yet been 


Many of the photographs with which the 
is illustrated were furnished by the 
eerrermencat Information Service and 


All Uc h i a”? auth Sartre is his prophet 


gives—like religions—a real role to evil, and 
it is this, perhaps, which makes its judg- 
ments so gloomy.” 

The purpose of the book is to convey an 
attitude of “non-seriousness” to the reader, of 
emotional reserve, or humor; and this it does 
very well. The serious person is seen as fanat- 
ical and therefore dangerous. Some of the 
means employed to inculcate this attitude 
are, however, questionable; as where a mis- 
anthrope is quoted with apparent approval 
-saying, “After all, when you look at people 
one by one, it doesn’t seem so awful a thing 
to make war upon them.” 

The non-seriousness should be kept in 
mind by the reader, as it makes the book 
definitely a literary rather than a philosoph- 
ical contribution. The problem of freedom 
and determinism is solved in the conventional 
way by first denying that it exists, and then, 
in rapid succession asserting that man is 
wholly a child of nature subject to its laws, 
at the same time free, at the same time 
subject, “As for us, whatever the case may 
be, we believe in freedom.” This book is a 
well-developed symptom of the confusion 


of our time. 


are excellent. So are those taken by’ Mr. 
Cary himself. He writes with genuine affec- 
tion for the Polish people, and with well- 
deserved enthusiasm for their powers of en- 
durance. In reading this book, I felt again 
a heartfelt hope that this endurance will 
some day be rewarded. “Keep this in mind,” 
a communist official exhorted me last year in 
Poland: “that Russia is a big neighbor.” And 
that is what Mr. Cary’s readers should keep 
in mind, and in a different sense than he 
does. For a country with “a big neighbor” 
— particularly a big neighbor with far-reach- 
ing ambitions — has few options. Neverthe- 
less, these options will some day widen and 
Poland will make a less handicapped con- 
tribution to the peace and progress of man- 
kind. 7 


A, POWELL DAVIES 


Generations at odds 


BORN 1925. By Vera Brittain. New York: 
Macmillan, $3.50. 


This book has particular interest for those 
who, like your reviewer, were brought up on 
Vera Brittain’s Testament of Youth, pub- 
lished shortly after the close of World War 1, 
and embodying the experiences and reactions 
of the author during and after the years of 
that conflict. Born 1925 deals with another 
kind of conflict, that between parents and 
their children growing up in the world of the 
thirties and on into World War m years. 

In Robert, the father, vicar of a church in 
the West End of London, is a fine figure of 
the idealist, coming out of the first World 
War with a Victoria Cross, but certain that 
he was no hero, and that he did the deed for 
which he received the decoration only out 
of a desperation born of fear. He has utterly 
repudiated war and, as the clouds begin to 
gather again over Europe, is the founder of 
an organization to counteract the drift to- 


(continued on next page) © 
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This bas-relief of Albert Schweitzer was 
executed in recent weeks by the American 
artist and sculptor, Louis Mayer, at the 
home of the philosopher-theologian-physi- 
cian-musician in Gunsbach, Alsace. Dr. 
Schweitzer expressed his pleasure by auto- 
graphing the original. Dr. Mayer has agreed 
to make photographs and plaster-fiber casts 
available to Register readers with proceeds 
over costs being donated to the Schweitzer 
Hospital. They may be obtained (photo- 
graphs, $3; casts, $25 to $50 depending on 
color and treatment) by writing to Louis 
Mayer, Route Two, Hopewell Junction, 
New York. 
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AMERICA’S 
REAL RELIGION 


By A. Powell Davies 


Says The Washington Post: ‘“Re- 
ligion, based upon the brotherhood of 
man and unencumbered by traditional 
creedal belief, is the real basis of de- 
mocracy, A. Powell Davies maintains 
in this timely book. . . . Followers of 
orthodox religion may not like the 
evidence, but they will find it difficult 
to disapprove it.” 


Says The Washington Star: “The 
pastor of Washington’s All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church makes a strong case of 
his conviction that the democratic faith 
must become supreme not only in 
America but throughout the world, if 
justice, liberty and peace are to be 
assured in man’s future. Ardent sec- 
tarians will find this book anything 
but comforting. The thoughtful, how- 
ever, should find it highly stimulat- 
ing.” 


Contents include a Foreword, “The 
Struggle for the Mind of America” and 
six chapters dealing with “The Belief 
of the Founding Fathers,” “The Re- 
ligion of Thomas Jefferson,” ‘The 
of Fear Strikes’ Back,” 
“Apostles, Heretics and Saints,” “‘The 
Religion of Abraham Lincoln,” and 
“The Faith that Could Unite Us.” 


Religion 


Dr. Davies is familiar to the reading 
public as the author of American 
Destiny and The Faith of an Unre- 
pentant Liberal. In this book he has 
lost none of the rapier-like wit which 
characterize his previous two volumes. 


Paper Cover $1 


The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me ............. copies of 
America’s Real Religion by Dr. A. 
Powell Davies at $1 each. 

Please send me ............ copies of 
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ward war, a group similar to the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in_this country. 

This is a story of a man of high idealisms 
and great convictions and of how he was 
tested under the stress of the inter-war and 
World War um years. It is the story of the 
conflict between two generations, one grow- 
ing up in an era of comparative peace and 
tranquillity, World War 1 breaking in as a 
violent challenge to all that life held of good, 
leaving an angry determination that it poet 
not take place again. 

Again, it is the story of another generation 
growing up in a period of constant uneasi- 
ness, threat, turmoil, accepting World War 
um when it came as the natural consequence 
of unsettled times. It is the story of two 
generations constantly at odds on many 
essential points of a life philosophy, everlast- 
ingly in conflict, and aware of the real values 
in each other’s lives only at the cost of great 
misunderstanding and sometimes tragic con- 
sequences. It is also an illuminating account 
of how people lived and felt in war-time 
London. 

Some of the soundest of adolescent psy- 
chology is to be foundyin this book, as. when 
Robert, the father, muses that sometimes the 
best thing that parents can do for their chil- 
dren is to let them alone. But Adrian, the 
son, sees his father in action after a bomb 
has fallen in the square in front of the 
church, and senses a degree of moral courage 
that ennobles the father in the son’s eyes. 

Parents who may feel somewhat at odds 
with the younger generation will find their 
own conflicts mirrored in this book and will 
have the solace that real understanding may 
grow up between them if only, as Adrian 
muses, the parents can live long enough. 

TRACY PULLMAN 


Indonesia Fights Back 


OUT OF EXILE. By Soetan Sjahrir. Trans- 
lated and with an introduction by Charles 
Wolf, Jr. N. Y.: John Day. $3.00. 

This valuable book -by the former 
Premier of Indonesia is one for the patient 
reader. Years of exciting experiences are 
recounted in a style that is rather dull. 

In the excellent introduction, Charles 
Wolf, Jr. points up the relationship of the 
letters to the author: “They tell the four- 
year story of a personality that has, perhaps, 
grown as much since the book was written 
as while it was written.” 

Soetan Sjahrir was imprisoned by the 
Dutch in February of 1934 and in Novem- 
ber he was exiled “For spreading hate and 
endangering public tranquillity and order.” 
His “crime” was the leadership of an or- 
ganization that advocated widespread educa- 
tion for Idonesians. 

While writing in exile, the author sum- 
med up his philosophy in one sentence: 
“We need the principle of solidarity or 
the ethic of humanity as a guide in our 
personal lives and as a test of ourselves and 
our actions.” His descriptions of Ambon, 
Boven Digoel, Kaja-Kaja, and Banda Neira, 
against the dark background of the social 
dilemna of the East and the Colonial policy 
of the West, bring to light some of the 
foul deeds that “good” nations do in the 
name of Colonial tranquillity. 

ROBERT ZOERHEIDE 
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“Likely to be historic” 


‘American Freedom’ Work | 


Already in 3rd Printing 


The Beacon Press of Boston is now ship: 
ping the third printing of the latest in its 
scholarly series, “Beacon Studies in Free- 
dom and Power.” This book, American Free- | 
dom and Catholic 
Power, by Paul Blan= a» 
shard, was published 
April 20; the first Mey 
printing was sold out 
on publication day. | 
First. reviews indicate 
the reason for this 
success: PUBLISH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY: 
“Seeing the growth to 
political power of any 
one group or organ- 
ization as dangerous, 
the author considers 
our public education system as the chief 
battleground against such menaces to de- 
mocracy ... Every word of Mr. Blanshard’s 


Blanshard ~ 


‘inanien dp has been reviewed carefully by 


a large panel of distinguished scholars, 
theologians and editors of many creeds.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON- 
ITOR: “What gives (the author’s crit- 
icisms) force is the fact that they are mea- 
sured, coolly reasoned, and backed by a 
broad range of careful, scholarly research 

The effects of this book are likely 


| to be historic.” 


HENRY SMITH LEIPER, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary, World Council of Churches: 
“Tt is a book of immense importance and 
of inescapable force . . . I hope that the 
book will have very wide reading; it de- 
serves. it.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES: “This book is 
an altogether remarkable piece of work. It 
has impressed me enormously. From the 
literary point of view, the work is a model 
of clarity; and from the historical or critical 
point of view, it is accurate, sound in ar- 
gument, objective in spirit—a solid piece of 
work :f I ever saw one. 

“It is an invaluable contribution to 
knowledge and right thinking. The Cath- 
olic case has been stated and defended often 
enough. Why’is it not proper that the op- 
posing case be stated also? The answer 
of course is that it should, in a land wide 
open to free discussion—the only condition 
being that the indictment be drawn in 
honest terms, in fair and impartial spirit, 
and with the steadfast purpose of serving 
not partisan but human interest. Mr. Blan- 
shard’s book manifests all of these merits 
and is thus abundantly entitled to a hea 
ing. It breaks a silence which he well de 
scribes as ‘directly a | to public we 
fare. > 


Kirkus Bookshop Service: “It may be soft 
pedalled by the press . . . Watch for thi 
book. It is not to be ignored.” 


The Beacon Press, Boston. 350 de 
$3.50. Use coupon, column one. 


fety and sanity 
JIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE. By 
armelee. New York: Harper and 
8. $3.50. 
is an introduction to Bible and Bible 
written in popular, main-tract, con- 
ative style. It begins with earliest 
ew history and follows literary in- 
igation of how the earliest strands of 
Old Testament were formed and joined 
ether. It proceeds to a bright descrip- 
of the later Jewish literature, prophets, 
Ims and all. New Testament gospel 
fins are treated in the same way; St. 
il and the rest; the forming of the canon; 
n the translations and recent discoveries 
old manuscripts. The last chapter is on 
Bible as a living book. , 
the aim and faith of the writer is shown 
sentence on the first page of the 
ce: “My aim has been to follow the 
hroad traveled by the majority of com- 
ent scholars and to avoid the byways 
unproved theories.” This is the path of 
pority tule” and of “safety and sanity.” 
f anyone wishes to see the Bible treated 
n the standpoint of comparative religion 
I, he will not find anything of his de- 
in this book. He will find only good, 
gle-track work, remaining within its 
mises—which takes the Bible as a unique 
[a not quite human story. That is to 
, he will find no suggestion that man- 
d’s whole religious development is a 
ger thing than even the Bible story— 
ich it includes. It appears that the 
ting of Bible history from a liberal or 
nan point of view must wait a while 
yer. 
jays the eloquent writer: “No doubt it 
3 their divine quality which caused the 
ty-nine books to be chosen from the 
ire body of Hebrew literature and at 
gth brought together between the covers 
one book. Certainly it is the human 
ect of the books that gives them their 
inating variety.” But there is another 
nt of view from which it is through the 
nan aspect of the books that whatever 
divine quality there is in them looms or 
erges. Nor does this other point of 
w detract from the richness and value 
the Bible. SIDNEY S, ROBINS 


vertones 


JMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. By Cor- 
Lamont. New York: 
wary. $3.75. 
With breadth, tolerance, and dignity, Cor- 
‘Lamont effectively marshals the evidence 
show that the wide sweep of history 
ves in a humanist direction. With skill 
1 understanding he traces the humanist 
a in literature and art, in philosophy and 
ence, and in democracy and religion. The 
ferent kinds of Humanism are dealt with 
npathetically, but man-centered Human- 
1 is given priority. 
There is in the book frank recognition that 
his Life Is All and Enough.” Mr. La- 
mt believes that William James was “. . . 
tect in observing that for most men God 
geen primarily the guarantor of survival 
1 the grave.” He finds the arguments 
ity inadequate, and counsels us 
'. . recognize the true meaning of death 


Philosophical- 


as the conclusion of our personal careers and - 


to look it in the face with dignity and calm.” 
If death as the end destroys hopes, it also 
destroys fear; if it destroys a paradise be- 
yond, it also destroys purgatories and hells. 
The important thing is a satisfying life on 
this plane. 

The author doubts whether the hallowed 
term religion is properly used by the re- 
ligious Humanists. This doubt he bases on 
his understanding that religion is usually 
associated with the supernatural. But his- 
torically usage of the term has not been 
limited to supernatural associations, any 
more than philosophy has been limited to 
speculative systems of thought. Religion may 
be properly used to designate supreme com- 
mitment, just as philosophy may be properly 
used to designate an orderly arrangement of 
ideas. Both philosophy and religion are im- 


‘portant, but the overtones of the word re- 


ligion are more significant for living than are 
those of the word philosophy. Actually Dr. 
Lamont’s commitment to his philosophy is 
religious in nature. 

Two of the most interesting chapters are 
“Humanism’s Theory of the Universe” and 
“Reliance on Reason and Science,” both of 
which show a grasp of scientific method and 
the importance of this method for modern 
living. The final chapter on “The Affirmation 
of Life” leads to a vision of a humanist civil- 
ization in which shall flourish democracy, 
peace, and a cooperative economy on an in- 
ternational scale. In making this vision real 
man must assume full responsibility. 

CURTIS W. REESE 


People strong and able 


PILGRIMS IN A NEW LAND. By Lee M. 
Friedman. New York: Jewish Publication 
Society: Farrar, Straus. $4. 


Few books are printed at the same time 
by two publishers. This book, written by 
Mr. Friedman, a widely known Boston law- 
yer, has that distinction. One is a good 
commercial edition (Farrar, Straus); the 
other, brought out by the Jewish Publication 
Society on the Nehemiah Gitelson Fund, is a 
beautiful example of fine bookmaking. 
Happily the cost of the two editions is the 
same, four dollars. ; 

This presentation of Jewish life and its 
achievements, like Mr. Friedman’s other five 
well-known books, is part of the author’s 
effort over many years to make the Jewish 
life better known throughout the country. 
Union College, Cincinnati, gave him an 
honorary doctorate recently in recognition 
of this literary work. President of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, an honor 
widely recognized, he is now bent on erect- 
ing a new building in New York City to 
house its famous collection of American 
Jewish historical manuscripts, documents, 
books and pictures, perhaps the most com- 
plete in the world. Mr. Friedman’s own 
Biblical Jewish library is said to be the most 
extensive in America. His wide knowledge 
and interest find expression in his most recent 
book. All the racial groups now living har- 
moniously together here in our beloved de- 
mocracy, it is to be remembered, like the 
Jews whom Mr. Friedman so winningly pre- 
sents, once were pilgrims in a new land. 

LOUIS C. CORNISH 


A Study of Modern 
Cults and Minority 
Religious Groups 


in America 


THESE 
ALSO 
BELIEVE 


Charles §. Braden 


This is a serious, objective, 
yet sympathetic study of 
thirteen minority religious 
groups, all either born or 
having their major devel- 
opment on American soil. 
Dr. Braden has 
wherever possible, to make 


sought, 


personal contact with the 
founders or contemporary 
leaders and thus to secure 
at first hand, or through a 
study of their published 
writings, what they believe 
and practice. The study of 
their thought is systematic, 
covering the beliefs about 
God, Jesus, Sin, Salvation, 
the Bible, Heaven, Hell, 
the Church, for example. 
Some of the groups con- 
sidered are Father Divine’s 
Peace Mission, New 
Thought, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, the Oxford Group 


Movement, Mormonism. 
$6.00 


at all Bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


Like a native 
THE CRUSADERS. By Stefan Heym. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $8.50. 


This is World War u from the American 
point of view from Normandy to the occu- 
pation — but it is a lot more. To the intelli- 
gent citizen-soldier who had enjoyed the 
benefits of peacetime America, what was 
the purpose of this new war? Here were 
high officers more concerned with serving 
business interests than with advancing demo- 
cratic principles; here were lesser officers 
more intent on making a quick buck in the 
black market than with winning battles; here 
were many Americans with notions uncom- 
fortably close to a parallel with Nazi ideas 
. . . And yet here were men like Sgt. Bing, 
Lt. Yates and Col. DeWitt, ready to risk 
everything to demonstrate that the American 
idea has survival value beyond any other 
dream mankind has had. 


- elsewhere, and not glibly. ° 


Here is a penetrating novel by a German- 
born writer who seems to have caught the 
American point of view like a native. There 
is action on every page. Occasionally events 
and implications may seem over-felicitous, 
but the story is gripping and the answer to 
the soldier’s Why, if any, is now being given 
E. D. 


Most-thumbed volume 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY. 
Revised. Edited by William L. Langer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

In the two or three months since this book 
has been out, it has been the most-thumbed 
volume in the house. What more need be 
said? Last year this reviewer ordered from 
England a dictionary of dates. The Langer 
volume has several:times more material, and 
is several times more useful. We know of 


nothing better — especially for families with 


theme-writing high school students. 


Correct ‘this neglect of the place of the 
sensuous in religion’; disown the ‘Philistines’ 


ART AND RELIGION. By Von Ogden 
Vogt. Revised edition. Illustrated. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. $4.50. 


The republication by The Beacon Press of 
Dr. Vogt’s well-known work is of consider- 
able importance for the esthetic movement 
of religion. When the book first appeared, 
it received many high commendations, whilst 
Dean Sperry in Reality in Worship identified 
himself with its point of view. Now~the 
author has revised it, has added a number of 
fresh illustrations, and has provided an ap- 
pendix containing some samples of religious 
services which make special use of the arts 
of music and of poetry. Dr. Vogt writes 
from a specifically Unitarian standpoint al- 
though with an equally definite affirmation 
of Christian belief. He desires to see Chris- 
tianity as a creative fact within life, able to 
reformulate its beliefs as experience or 
knowledge may demand, yet constantly set- 
ting forth a faith which reflects the qualities 
of truth, beauty and goodness. As a result, 
he insists that the arts must play their part 
in the proclaiming of this faith, Dr. Vogt 
is anxious that the church should be of good 
architecture and not an architectural mon- 
strosity, a “blancmange cathedral,” as Dr. 
Orchard once called the typical buildings of 
Nonconformity. He is likewise anxious that 
the whole of the arts should find expression 
within the church, as proclaiming a religion 
whose priestly ministrations need the accom- 
paniment of prophecy. 

In some wise words, Dr. Vogt points out 
that a church ministers through the use of 
sensuous images which convey spiritual im- 
pressions to the mind. Both revivalism and 
ritualism do this although a deeper and more 
abiding spiritual impression is likely to be 
conveyed through the quiet penetration of a 
mysticism assisted by a stately religious cere- 
monial than it is by the noisy outbursts of 
some revivalist preacher. He ends with a 
plea for a church of the future in which art 
and beauty may find their proper places, 

During recent years, an entirely fresh ap- 
proach has come about towards the whole 
subject of the relationship of the arts to re- 
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ligion. A Protestant reaction against sym- 
bolism was a natural sequel to Sixteenth Cen- 
tury reactions against mediaeval dogmatism. 
The various churches rejected the symbol to 
the extent to which they rejected the doc- 
trines which the symbol set forth tradition- 
ally. Angelicanism or Lutheranism retained 
more of the symbols of the mediaeval tradi- 
tion than did various of the smaller sects 
who had carried their theological iconoclasm 
to a greater degree. But a more liberal 
attitude in theology has underlined the fact 
that a religion. which is deficient upon the 
side of beauty is weakened religiously to a 
degree at which its sense of truth and good- 
ness will likewise become distorted. A 
Protestantism which seeks to express the im- 
manence of God within creation and to affirm 
its belief in a God who is eternally creative 
must be prepared to portray this fact by sym- 
bolism in its architecture, in the use of the 
fine arts for church decoration, and in the 
ceremonial and color which it imports into 
its worship. Although Joseph Crouch 
showed some years ago that Puritanism had 
at times been indicted unjustly for opposition 
to the arts, it must be admitted that the aver- 
age Puritan was usually sadly deficient upon 
this aspect of religious presentation. 


The recovery of the arts throughout edu- 
cation generally and the wide culture neces- 
sary to sustain a free religious faith calls for 
an approach of the tvpe for which Dr. Vogt 
pleads. A great deal of the bad past needs 
to be undone. Within a liberal Unitarian 
worship, there is a necessity for working out 
a relationship to the rich liturgical and cere- 
monial heritage of Christian tradition. There 
is absolutely no reason why pictures and 
imagery of saints, candles and embroidery, 
things of beauty conveying a message of a 
God who is light, life and love, should not 
find a place in these churches. Dr. Vogt re- 
marks that the modern Roman Catholic or 
Episcopalian church is commonly a place of 
beauty. Until the same remark could be 
made with justice about the average Uni- 
tarian Church, it is guilty of a moral and a 
religious blemish which will go far to inhibit 
its work and to denote a necessary failure. 


a ae 8 
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Z h ry 
The limitations in this respect which became 
a part of the conventional Protestant tradi- 
tion have no rightful place in the mind of 
any educated adherent of a liberal religious 
faith. It is more than unfortunate that the 
foolish prejudices, once defined by the 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, as 
belonging to “the Protestant Underworld,” 
should be allowed any consideration in the 
matter. Its adherents only render a disserv- 
ice to any religious cause which they profess 
to espouse. 


Two positions concerning art and religion 
have collasped so far as the liberal church is 
concerned. The one is the assumption that 
art is merely the teacher of doctrine and that 
every detail of symbolism exists in order to 
drive home through vision the truth of a 
creedal formula. This attitude to symbolism 
was mediaeval and it has been crushed by 
the school of thought represented by Arthur 
Clutten-Brock or Percy Dearmer of which 
Dr. Vogt is a distinguished representative. 
Art stands in its own right as the symbol of 
a God who is the God of a creative beauty 
and has its true place in every aspect of 
church building and decoration as well as in 
every detail of worship. This point of view 
was driven home by a group of distinguished 
scholars some twenty-five years ago in The 
Necessity of Art, a composite volume which 
Percy Dearmer edited. It is significant that 
when, some five years ago, a group of Eng- 
lish Unitarian ministers published the 
volume, A Free Religious Faith, no place in 
the discussion was found for the esthetic 
approach. In other words, English Uni- 
tarianism is maimed from the outset as an 
adequate presentation of religious experience 
through its neglect of one spiritual value. 


The other view which has collapsed is that 
art has no place in religion, that a religious 
service should be devoid of ceremonial or 
symbol, and that the church building should 
resemble a lecture-hall rather than a shrine 
of worship. This neglect of the place of the 
sensuous in religion is also a distortion and a 
denial of any sacramental approach to life 
stressing the immanence of God. It is wholly 
alien to the liberal viewpoint and is an un- 
fortunate legacy of the Protestant protest of 
three centuries ago. Much of the present 
failure of English mnonconformity as a 
spiritual dynamic within the life of the nation 
may be traced to this source. Within the 
Church of Rome, a finely composed tradi- 
tional liturgy was a check upon the next- 
worldly reactions of the Counter-Reformation 
but, within Protestantism, there was no 
similar safeguard with the result that it has 
paid a drastic a 7 for its unfortunate 
heritage. The man who has a dread fear of 
the symbol is quite as much a superstitious 
idolater as is the man who makes the mistake 
of identifying the symbol with the reality. 
Dr. Vogt and others have done a most im- 
portant work by recalling a liberal religion 
to the consideration of its many links with 
artistry and of the part which beauty must 
play in the presentation of its spiritual vision. 
It is to be hoped that Unitarians on both 
sides of the Atlantic will learn its lessons ant 
by disowning their Philistines, will seek to 
set forth in terms of beauty a living 
tion of religion to modern man, 

F. H. AMPHLETT 


H. C. M., in an otherwise admirably written 
=a : 
ditorial (The Christian Register, April), 
aises three problems which seem to need 
larification. The present writer feels that 
hese three problems, statements made by 
i. C. M., categorically contradict the rest of 
e editorial. Whether they do or do not, 
owever, they seem to need an answer. 


(1.) “We do not doubt that these men 
committed offenses against the laws of their 
respective states,” says H. Cc. M. about the 
inisters and priests who were recently ac- 
eused of black-marketing, spying and con- 
spiring by the people’s and workers’ courts 
9 Hungary and Bulgaria. If u..c. m. does 
not doubt” then, we infer, he must be 
in possession of some reliable information 
regarding these “offenses” which he should 
communicate to the vu. s. Government and to 
us. “Give us the facts of the case,” as John 
=. Perry demands in the same. Register. The 
Government of the United States, it would 
em, must be in a more favorable position 
for obtaining full information about “the 
facts of the case” than any mere individual 
in this country. Yet, the Government of the 
United States, in possession of all available 
information, found it necessary to instruct its 
representatives in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania to deliver “notes” (with the con- 
tents of which the Canadian Government 
associated” itself) to the respective Minis- 
tries of Foreign Affairs of the above coun- 
ies. Says the “Note” inter alia: “By arbi- 
ray and unjustified proceedings against 
ligious leaders on fabricated grounds, as in 
the case of Cardinal Mindszenty and Luth- 
eran Bishop Ordass, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has attempted to force the submission 
of independent church leaders and to bring 
about their replacement with collaborators 
bservient to the Communist Party and its 
program.” This certainly does not sound as 
if the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments would “not doubt that these men com- 
mitted offenses against the laws of their 
respective states.” 
The present writer spent two years in the 
same Parliament with Vice-Premier Matyas 
Rakosi upon whose instructions the “kultur- 
‘amp” against the church ‘leaders was in- 
tigated. He was also in daily contact with 
ll the church leaders in Hungary and was 
somparatively well acquainted with the 
oa and religious situation in Bulgaria 


nd Rumania. Neither is he entirely cut off 
all information concerning these coun- 

es today. But he certainly would not sub- 
ibe to H. c. M. about the guilt of these 
rch leaders. Neither can he see how 
nyone, following the course of events as it 
fas reported in the United States, can say 
lat he does “not doubt that these men 
mmitted offenses against the laws of their 
spective states.” All daily papers, in the 
. 8, those of the left wing included, reported 
:: (1) within a few months 17 church 
ders were accused of the same crimes in 
vo different Iron Curtain countries; (2) 
e 17 “gentlemen of the cloth” belong to 
ities and to at least seven dif- 
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ferent denominations, speaking different lan- 
guages—facts which practically exclude the 
possibility of any common understanding, 
planning and scheming between them; (3) 
representatives of the Western Powers were 
entirely, foreign correspondents to the ex- 
tent of 99%, excluded from the trials; (4) 
the defendants without exception “con- 
fessed,” praised the secret police to high 
heavens and (the Bulgarians) accused them- 
selves of even greater crimes than those of 
which the public prosecutor accused them; 
(5) the Hungarian Government kept on 
negotiating with Bishop Ordass up to the 
last minute before he was arrested, trying 
to force him to agree to their plan about 
the nationalization of the denominational 
schools; (6) likewise Vice-Premier Rakosi 
himself kept on sending messengers to Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, trying to get him to under- 
write the Communist Party program about 
both the nationalization of the schools and 
the “agreements” between the churches and 
the state; (7) if Mindszenty and Ordass 
really conspired, black-marketed and spied, 
they must have done all these things before 
these negotiations; also: the government 
must have known about these offenses; they 
could not possibly have discovered every- 
thing in the last 24 hours; (8) all this 
seems a rather considerable effort on the 
part of the government to convince black 
marketeers, spies and conspirators—not that 
they should stop black-marketeering, spying 
and conspiring, but that they should accept 
the plans of the government regarding the 
churches. All this and more was amply re- 
ported in the American press, and let us em- 
phasize again~in the left wing papers as 
well. Let me add that the Minister of 
Justice, Dr. Istvan Riesz, publicly an- 
nounced in 1947 that the government does 
not wish to use expert judges in the peo- 
ple’s courts for these bring their verdicts 
on the basis of existing law, whereas the 
government wants verdicts according to “the 
interest of the people.” Had these church 
leaders really “offended the laws of their 
respective countries,” their cases would have 
been taken to the regular courts and not 
to the people’s courts, the doors of the court 
houses would have been thrown wide open 
to everyone interested, all the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Western Powers and the 
correspondents of the news agencies would 
have been invited to these trials, and the 
defendants would have been allowed to 
defend themselves instead of accusing them- 
selves as they did. 

After all the above, I wonder what infor- 
mation Hu. c. M. has which leaves no doubt 
that these men committed offenses against 
the laws of their countries. 

(2) “The fact that a man is a Cardinal, 
a Bishop, or a Minister does not give him 
immunity from his duty to obey the com- 
munity’s laws,” says again H.C.M. 

As expressed above, an objective survey of. 
the news items can convince anyone that 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Bishop Ordass 


have not committed offenses against the 


_many ballot boxes. 
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“community's laws.” The present writer, on 
the other hand, has to confess that he him- 
self has, For five long years (and oh, how 
long some of these years were!) he did 
everything in his power not to “obey the 
community’s Jaws.” And the “community” 
which made those laws was the freely elected 
Parliament, not the present Hungarian Na- 
tional Assembly which was “elected” under 
threat, compulsion, intimidation, coupled 
with multiple voting and the stealing of 
Whoever made the 
“community's laws,” however, many of us 
felt that it was our duty not to obey them, 
for they led (indirectly at first, but very 
directly after the German occupation) to the 
imprisonment and often to the torture and 
annihilation of Jews, anti-nazis, and refugees. 
Would u.c.M. suggest that we were mis- 


- taken? That it would have been our “duty,” 


our conscience notwithstanding, to obey the 
“community’s laws”? That those friends of 
mine who were killed while trying to save 
others, died as criminals? And that all those 
whom we succeeded in rescuing from their 
fate, should have been allowed to die, be- 
cause a Cardinal’s or Bishop’s, or Minister’s 
first duty is to “obey the community’s laws’? 
No, I am sure, H. c. M. does not mean any- 
thing like that. Well, then, if it was not 
our “duty” to obey the community’s laws 
when Jews and anti-Nazis were the victims, 
neither should any Cardinal or Bishop or 
Minister be exhorted by any American edito- 
rial writer “to obey the community’s laws” 
when Christians and anti-communists are the 
victims. To be sure, H. c. M. allows proper 
concessions to “the men of God” (against 
Caesar) in some parts of the editorial, but 
then why use such phrases as that of “obey- 
ing the community’s laws” in this connection? 

(8) The present writer believes he can 
detect a “Cardinal complex” in most liberal 
articles written about the’ arrested church 
leaders. He thinks he can find it in this 
present editorial also. For what are the 
“facts”? Seventeen church leaders were ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced within a few 
months by Hungarian and Bulgarian people’s 
courts, (As a matter of fact, 138 of the 140 
Protestant ministers in Bulgaria were ar- 
rested at one time or another after the War 
and 40 of them are still in jail. There are 
also Rumanian Greek Orthodox priests and 
Polish Roman Catholic priests in prison. Let 
us remain, however, with the seventeen 
whose cases are better known to the Amer- 
ican public.) Out of the seventeen, one— 
only one—is both a Cardinal and a Roman 
Catholic. All the rest are Protestants. Where- 
upon, liberal editorial writers return over 
and over again to the Cardinal, as if the six- 
teen Protestant ministers, one of them a 
Lutheran Bishop, did not exist; or as if all 
these natural opponents of the Pope and the 
Vatican had overnight changed their minds, 
working now for the “sinister” and “reac- 
tionary” schemes and machinations of the 
Vatican, under the leadership of the Card- 
inal. How else can we interpret the con- 
stant emphasis on “two authoritarianisms,” 
on “neither Rome nor Moscow,” and the so 
frequently reiterated warning to liberals 
about the two “power systems” of the Roman 
Catholics and the Communists. Sixteen 
Protestant ministers altogether do not get 
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half as many lines as does the Cardinal alone. 
Why, in the name of St. Arithmeticus! Is it 
that we like the Vatican so much that the 
one Cardinal obstructs our view entirely, ex- 
cluding the sixteen Protestants or allowing 
us to see them only as in a blur? Or is it 
that in this. most unfortunate situation, when 
the Kremlin made the mistake of dealing with 
all Christian churches identically, instead 
of obliterating first the most recalcitrant one, 
the Church of Rome, only, we dwell on the 
Cardinal, in this way hoping to escape the 
necessity of actually and frankly condemning 
this attempt against religion, against con- 
science, and against every liberal principle? 
The editorial does condemn the persecution 
of these churchmen; the second alternative, 
therefore, cannot be the writer's motive. 
Whether the first one is or is not, H.c.M. 
alone could tell us. 


Be it as is may, the present writer feels 
that this “Cardinal complex” might prove 
most harmful to the cause of religious liberal- 
ism. During the past 400 years our theology 
has gone through more changes than that 
of any other religious community. Our lit- 
urgy, the order of service, our church admin- 
istration and form of government have all 
been altered. Today there are so many 
shades of opinion among us that not even 
such a diplomatic masterpiece as the 1.a.R.F. 
could bring us together,—were it not for 
one common cardinal principle. The one 
common cardinal principle which has re- 
mained always unchanged during the cen- 
turies, is the cardinal principle of freedom. 
Freedom of belief, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of expression, every kind of intellec- 
tual freedom. And all these freedoms, one by 
one and together, have been violated in the 
persecution of the church leaders in Hungary 
and Bulgaria. Are we going to remain 
equivocal about this case after having 

- fought against any type of persecution for 
such a long time in the past? Are we going 
to allow our one common cardinal principle 
to go with the wind on account of that one 
Cardinal? Or are we going to: demand, 
openly, fair trial for all the Protestant min- 
isters, for everybody, even for the Cardinal? 
If so, let us not rack our brains as to how 
we could express our sympathy towards the 
Protestant ministers without “enlisting in the 
service of the Vatican.” The Protestant 
ministers Hungary and Bulgaria never even 
thought of this aspect of their sacrifice. They 
served their own churches and, I am posi- 
tive, they feel it is the least of their troubles 
that they are arrested together or contem- 
poraneously with the Cardinal. One does 
not have to be a Crypto-Catholic to expect 
and demand the same treatment for the 
Cardinal what we expect and demand 
for every human being—a fair trial. As I am 
sincerely convinced, one does not necessarily 
have to be even an anti-Communist to say 
that the treatment of these church leaders 
was unjust, unfair and—unwise. 


Let us not sacrifice our one common card- 
inal principle for the one Catholic Cardinal! 
REV. ALEXANDER ST.-IVANYI, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


COMMENT BY H. C. M.: Mr. Meserve has writ- 
ten a reply to Mr. St. Ivanyji, from which the 
following has been taken: 
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“I find something sinister in your pessi- 
mistic Neo-orthodox existentialism. It’s 
bleak. Try to see it my way. ........ = 


“In answer to your first question as to 
what my sources of information are, they 
are nothing more authoritative than the ac- 
counts of the various trials of the clergymen 
which I have read in the newspapers and in 
periodicals. I have gathered from these ac- 
counts that the defendants in these trials ad- 
mitted infractions of the law. I quite agree 
with you that these minor infractions of the 
law are probably not the principal reason 
for the persecution of the clergymen. The 
situation seems to me comparable to the 
methods our government has occasionally 
used in connection with communists. Earl 
Browder, for example, was found guilty a 
few years ago, not of being a communist, 
which was no crime then and is not now, so 
far as I know, but of using a forged passport, 
which he undoubtedly used. But at the 
same time, it is plain that the forged passport 
charge was a legal means of bringing what 
the administration considered a dangerous 
person to court. In the same way, it seems 
to me, the legal charges against the clergy- 
men are means: whereby the authoritarian 
states in question bring dangerous Christians 
to court. 


“As for your second point, I agree with you 
in honoring the clergymen for their opposi- 
tion to what they deemed to be unjust and 
dictatorial practices in the community, as I 
honor you and your compatriots for your 
earlier disobedience to authority which you 
believed to be unjust and wicked. The cen- 
tral problem seems to me to be the very 
delicate line which must always be drawn 
between the right of individuals to civil dis- 
obedience on behalf of conscience and the 
point at which that right must be restrained 
in the interests of all. I am, of course, in no 
position to judge whether any or all of 
these clergymen reached or passed this 
delicate line between opposition on behalf 
of conscience and what might legitimately 
be called treason. 

“On your third point, I must plead not 
guilty to the ‘Cardinal complex,’ and refer 
you to the [seventh and eighth] paragraphs 
of my editorial... .” 


Contempt and pity 


There was a time within the recent past 
when I seriously considered formally affiliat- 
ing myself with the local Unitarian church. 
At that time the church in its national policy 


seemed to be pursuing an aggressive liberal _ 
policy without or with only incidental consid-, 


eration of theological beliefs. That policy 
seemed well designed to appeal to and enlist 
the support of many of the sixty percent of 
our population which today remains almost 


entitled “Render unto Ceasar. . . 


‘Americans going into hysterical tantrums be- 


totally indifferent to the persuasions of all 
religious groups. As one of that sixty per 
cent, I felt myself strongly attracted by the 
aggressively liberal policy of the Unitarian — 
church then being reflected in the editorial — 
columns of The Christian Register. Today — 
I feel only contempt and pity for the defi- 
nitely reactionary policy which The Christian 
Register reflects in almost every issue. De- 
spite a life-long contact with the church 
through my mother who was for many years 
active in the Alliance at Wichita, Kansas, and 
a strong predisposition to find in the church 
policies a reflection of the highest ideals of 
liberalism, I must confess the Unitarian 
church in its national policy as expressed in 
the Register has become to me “just another 
church” hardly worth the powder to blow 
it up. 

The complete assininity of the editorial 
” in the 
April issue is a fair example of the sort of 
thing that has angered and disgusted me. 
If the editorial board has no more intelli- 
gence and integrity than to propagate such 
Catholic and Trinitarian propaganda, they 
should abandon all pretense of being reli- 
gious liberals. 


“We do not doubt that these men commit- 
ted offenses against the laws of their re- 
spective states,” reads the editorial. If 
their guilt is thus admitted, and the punish- 
ment inflicted was no more rigorous than 
punishment for similar offenses by non-clerics 
as is understood to be the case, there should 
be no further issue involved. Yet The Regis- 
ter devotes most of two pages to creating 
prejudice in the minds of its readers against _ 
the governments involved solely because cer- 
tain clerics were the persons convicted — pre- 
sumably because The Register feels that 
clerics of all denominations should be im- 
mune to punishment for the violation of civil 
laws. That attitude is one of the most 
atrocious pretensions of Roman Catholicism 
which religious liberals professedly repudiate. 
If that editorial as written reflects in the 
slightest degree the national policy which the 
Unitarian church has now adopted, then I 
for one want none of it. 


JOHN H. LATTA, Oklahoma City 
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Brought to atheism 


HCM’s editorial “Render Unto Caesar. . .” 
ignores a most important point in regard to 
Cardinal Mendszenty’s trial. It was not so 
much a fight between two authoritarian re- 
gimes or systems as a fight for the control of 
education and about one million acres of land 
owned by the Church, The Catholic Church 
gets along very well with any totalitarian 
system provided that her privileges and — 
rights are not touched. This cardinal was | 
very friendly with Horthy when he was kill- 
ing his enemies. a 

In Spain where the Church rules, there is 
no conflict with Fascist Franco. There the 
people have no rights at all and live in 
slavery and stark poverty, The Church al-_ 
ways has prayers and religious ceremonies to 
make these things palatable. 


It is a most deplorable spectacle to see 


cause a cardinal is brought to trial and given 
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r own land there are thousands of human 
beings living under slavery, and when 
Franco is executing many men whose only 
crime is to fight for the very ideal of freedom 
and democracy we flaunt to the world as our 
basic principles. 

You should not forget also that God, or 
the men who claim to speak in the name of 
God, have been and are just as ruthless or 
more so than Caesar. And this is one of the 
things that brought me to atheism. God 
must be very careless about his reputation 
when he has allowed for hundreds of years 
all these fiends and sadists to kill, torture, 
persecute and enslave human beings, with- 
out a single rebuke or protest. The greatest 
crimes have been committed in the name of 
God, yet man still clings to this name — 
Why? Here is a challenging question for 
men of religion, scientists and theologians. 
M. NOVELLA, Miami 


Unite the democracies. 


Robert Wheelwright of Philadelphia is 
piqued [March Open Forum] at President 
Conant’s reference to “those Utopians who 
are advocating immediate world govern- 
ment.” He wrongly infers that Dr. Harold 
C. Urey and Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson are 
such Utopians. He deplores Dr. Conant’s 
charge that the World Federalists attempt 
to scare people into accepting their remedy 
and says he “shows no clear knowledge of 
what World Federalists are doing.” He asks 
for a constructive counter proposal: 

Mr. Wheelwright seems to be so intent on 
“the powers of government” and “world- 
wide law and order” as to be not concerned 
that “governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” Many 
mond Federalists are willing to gamble 
freedom for “promise of a more peaceful 
world,” expressing willingness to “federate” 
with autocrats for such a mess of pottage. 
Dr. Conant apparently sees clearly that 
democracy and dictatorship do not fit to- 
gether, as do also Dr. Urey and Bishop Hob- 
son. These men, like Mr. Wheelwright, are 
for peace. The difference is that they are 
concerned that it be peace with “consent of 
the governed,” based on responsible repre- 
sentative government, and not a dictator- 
made peace. 
_ A constructive counter proposal is a union 
of the Western democracies, advocated by 
Clarence Streit, Dr. Urey, Bishop Hobson, 
Owen Roberts, Robert Patterson, Will Clay- 
ton, Dr. A. Powell Davies, and many other 
distinguished citizens. By this means would 
be established a nuclear union, which could 
develop toward the World Government de- 
sired by Mr. Wheelwright. Such a union 
ees safeguard individual liberty and repre- 
sentative government every step of the way, 
afford economic welfare, an important basis 
for peace, and provide military protection, 
while this is necessary, with forces respon- 
sible to civil administration. The recently 
ormed Atlantic Union Committee proposes 
a convention of delegates from the democra- 
ies in the North Atlantic’ Military Alliance 
| explore the possibilities of union. Such 
, convention could, I believe quickly inte- 
te the spiritual, economic, and military 
rces of free men and would give renewed 
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the opportunity to ‘defend himself when in _ 


“More than 500 delegates and visitors 
were there, and every eye was on me. 
There were reporters from every Boston 
paper and even the Hearst press. Then 
look —like this! —I told them like you 
said.” 


hope to peoples now living destitute and op- 
pressed. This proposed practical beginning 
merits and needs the support of each citizen 
who believes in its purposes. 


L. B. MCINTIRE, Louisville, Ky. 


Great grandfather 


On page 32 of the March Register, the 
statement is made that Mrs. Denton’s great 
grandfather, Hannibal Hamlin, was a found- 
er of the Bangor Church. For the record, 
and not meaning in any way to detract from 
the traditions of the Hamlin family, we wish 
to state that the Bangor Church was founded 
in 1818 at which time Hannibal Hamlin was 
nine years of age. His name does not ap- 
pear among the signers of the Articles of 
Association for what must be obvious rea- 
sons. By 1829 when the church had its 
first meeting house and first settled minister, 
Mr. Hamlin may well have been interested 
and he was one of our most active members 
although the demands of his public service 
to the nation necessitated long absences from 
the city. His memory is honored by a tablet 
on the wall of our church auditorium, placed 
there at the time of the centennial celebra- 
tion and unveiled by Mrs. Hamlin. 


ELIZABETH P. CHANDLER, Bangor, Me. 


Booklets, please! 


The article, “What We As Unitarians 
Stand For,” by G. F. Weary in the January 
issue is one of the best for printing in book- 
let form for interested people. This is well 
written, without large words so that the 
average person can read and understand it 
easily. I myself would be quite willing to 
pay for a few copies and I think many 
others would join me. A Communist can 
be only one thing and that is a Communist, 
and not anything else at the same time. 


JAMES A. PYLER, San Antonio 


“Nobody knows” 


I recently inquired of a sixteen-year-old 
girl who has been attending, since her kinder- 
garten days, a Protestant Sunday School and 
church on Sundays, and a Catholic school on 
week-days, which doctrine she was more in- 
clined to accept. “Oh,” she replied, “the 
Catholic, certainly.” And then she added, 
thoughtfully, “Because as a matter of fact, I 
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don’t really know what our church teaches— 
they never just say. The Catholics know 
what they believe.” 

Another interesting answer was given by 
a young man brought up in a New York Uni- 
tarian church, who had consistently attended 
the Sunday School throughout his school 
days. On being asked what he learned there, 
he replied after considerable thought that 
they had given him some blocks to play with. 

Such answers give us food for thought. 
Perhaps they explain in part why many Prot- 
estant adults, while they may attend a 
church, have only the haziest of ideas of 
religious belief. 

A study of the Beacon Press material, 
widely used in our Unitarian Sunday Schools, 
gives us a good idea why this is true. In 
the “Word to Parents and Teachers” which 
accompanies the Martin and Judy stories, we 
are told that they have “purposely avoided 
any reference to God” because “A Creator 
God seems too great to be adequately inter- 
preted to a four-year-old child.” If we ac- 
cepted this theory, we should discontinue 
teaching anything at all to a four-year-old, 
because certainly its understanding is limited 
in all things. Evading the explanation that 
God made the world belongs to the same 
school of thought which recommends telling 
children that the stork brings babies—reason- 
ing that they cannot fully understand the 
processes of reproduction. 

This introduction to the stories further tells 
us that little children are not ready for Bible 
stories, and that “a child cannot really catch 
the significance of the invisibility of God 
until he has first realized the invisibility of 
his own psyche.” Since I have had consider- 
able opportunity to observe little children 
who are fascinated by suitably chosen Bible 
stories, and have found that three-year-olds 
instantly catch the idea that God can see 
them and is interested in what they do even 
though they cannot see Him, I am obliged to 
feel that such explanations are a bit absurd. 
A discussion of the invisibility of the power 
of thought would seem to be much more con- 
fusing to a small child than a simple state- 
ment that God is present, although we are 
unable to see Him. 

As for the content of the stories them- 
selves, I am impressed by the stupidity of 
Judy’s parents, who can never even answer 
a simple question like “Who made the Sky 
pretty?” or “What happens when we die? 
The writers may say this is because no one 
can be really sure of the answers, so it is best 
to say, “Nobody knows.” All I can say is 
that people who have not found within 
themselves the faith to make them really sure 
should not be writing Sunday School mate- 
rial; because there are others who have. A 
person who does not understand mathematics 
does not write an arithmetic textbook. As 
one child put it, after hearing the “pretty 
sky” story, “Her father doesn’t know much, 
does he?” 

Dr. Channing would no doubt be quite 
surprised to find that people are making up 
Sunday School material prefaced by the ex- 
planation that God should not be mentioned 
to little children. He says, in his discourse 
on the Sunday School, “Christianity at once 
speaks with authority in the schools of the 
learned, and enters the nursery to instill with 
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gentle voice celestial wisdom into the ears ot 
infancy . . . It reveals God as a parent, 
and the first sentiment that dawns on a 
child is love to its parents . . . Great reli- 
gious and moral truths are nearer to the child 
than the principles of natural science. The 
germs of them are in the soul. ... We 
should seek that the child should know 
his heavenly friend and Saviour with the 
distinctiveness with which he knows an 
earthly friend. 

If we were to adopt Channing’s ideas in 
our Sunday Schools, beginning in the nur- 
sery class, we would give our children a 
faith that would be of incalculable value. Dr. 
Peale points out in his book, A Guide to Con- 
fident Living, that nervous tension has in- 
creased in direct correlation with the decline 
of religious faith; and this is not true only of 
adults. If we need the peace of mind that 
comes from a solid faith, surely our children 
need it too. There is no other real security. 

Child psychologists are constantly telling 
us the importance of a child’s having faith 
and confidence in its parents. True enough, 
_ but a child really needs faith and confidence 
in God and its parents. Some day it is going 
to lose its parents, or at any rate, get too old 
to depend on them. It is not so likely to lose 
God, or to get too sophisticated to depend 
on Him, if its faith is established firmly—and 
early. As no age is too young for a child to 
know that he has a father and mother, 
neither is any age too young for him to know 
that he also has God, who is the Father of 
all of us. It is one of those things that he 
should feel he has always known and could 
not say when he learned it. 

It is true that some little children get reli- 
gious teaching at home, but the Sunday 
School cannot assume that all of them do— 
or even most of them—it is far more likely 
that most of them do not. This generation 
is not very prone to teach religion to its chil- 
.dren. Some parents are self-conscious about 
it; some feel that they have not themselves 
sufficient foundation for teaching it. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that the present 
trend toward teaching little about the Chris- 
tian religion in Sunday Schools began even 
when we were children. But even if chil- 
dren do have religious teaching at home, if 
they never hear of it anywhere else, they are 
too likely to decide as they grow older that 
it is something peculiar to their own families. 

Those parents whose faith is well-estab- 
lished surely want their children to have the 
same advantage; and those whose beliefs are 
rather shaky should certainly want a greater 
sense of security for their children. But it is 
an unfortunate fact that many parents as- 
sume that whatever is taught in Sunday 
School is good, and do not investigate what 
their children are learning, or whether they 
are learning anything. If they are not being 
taught what Christianity means, if the Sun- 
day School is not trying to bring to them 
the reality of God, then it loses its reason 
for existing, EDITH MYERS, Houston 
STAFF NOTE: Mrs. Myers, who cites the 
Catholics because they “know what they be- 
lieve,” may be interested in knowing that the 
same mail that brought her statement 
brought a copy of the Catholic School Jour- 
nal, in which the latest book in the Martin 
and Judy series (which upset Mrs. Myers so 
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much) was listed for the guidance of Catholic 
schools in their book-purchases. She may be 
interested also in knowing that the Beacon 
Press curriculum books, which she says are 
“widely used in our Unitarian Sunday 
schools,” are employed even more widely in 
“orthodox” denominations than in Unitarian 
churches. 

At press-time, The Register received a 
copy of the May issue of the most influential 
“Fundamentalist” Protestant magazine in 
America, Christian Herald (more than 400,- 
000 circulation). In it, Editor Daniel A. 
Poling, a leader of the conservative wing of 
the Baptist church, saluted the latest Beacon 
Press children’s book, From Long Ago and 
Many Lands, in these terms: “One of the 
finest books for children that has appeared in 
a generation. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and the chapters are short and the selections 


wisely made. The scope is comprehensive, . 


but Jesus has the central spot.” The author 
of this book in Sophia Lyon Fahs, editor 
of children’s material for the Religious Edu- 
cation Division of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Jefferson and anarchy 


STAFF NOTE: In the May issue The Register 
published an article on the religion of 
Thomas Jefferson—an article distributed by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Among the papers publishing the article was 
the Providence Journal. Register readers may 
be interested in noting the comment it in- 
spired from one contributor to the letters 
column of that newspaper: 

“Were this same article to have appeared 
in one of the scurrilous and blasphemous 
free thinking papers of our day, the Journal 
would never have published it, but because 
it was written for publication by a Boston 
University professor upon the occasion of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, the press has 
accepted the article without question. 

“An article of this sort, which so clearly 
quotes Jefferson’s attacks upon religion is 
very harmful, for the unthinking or the 
thoughtless may be influenced by such 
skepticism. They do not know that Jeffer- 
son’s theological position was about on a 
level with Tom Paine’s. Nor do they realize 
the Jefferson (like most of us) was a prod- 
uct of his time. He lived in a day when 
religion was generally at a low ebb, and un- 
happily, this was particularly so with the 
church of his ancestors. The Evangelical 
and the Tractarian movements which were 
to infuse new life into the Episcopal Church 
were still in the future. On the other hand, 
the Unitarian belief, which he claimed, was 
gradually to become more and more radical 
until] many Unitarian families were inclined 
to change to the Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional churches. 

“Dusting off the rationalistic religious 
views of Jefferson does no harm to the con- 
vinced Christian, but because of the large 
numbers of unchurched people today, who 
all too often, far from ‘looking to the au- 
thority of the past for their religious beliefs,’ 
are contented to follow Jefferson’s advice and 
rely entirely upon their own reason to dis- 
cover their spiritual convictions, which gen- 
erally results, as might be expected, in 
anarchy in religious beliefs, if indeed there is 


any belief at all. Jefferson’s ideas about th 


separation of church and state are one thing 
his skepticism is quite another matter.” — 3 
es “ROBERT LEWIS WEIS” 


Infiltrates : 

The anti-Semitism emitted in [a letter] in 
February, by Charles H. Whittier entitled 
“Zionist Aggression” reflects rather adversely 
on the Unitarian liberalism and fair play. 
For the sake of fairness, I dare hope you 
will kindly print this as an antidote to the | 
distortion of facts in this article, whether by 
commission or omission: S| 

Mr. Whittier, with great emphasis, points 
that “time wipes the slate clean.” Such rea- 
soning, besides being immoral, is not even in 
conformity with civil laws which prescribe 
punishment for injustices regardless of lapse 
of time. Where is this author’s sense of fair 
play? Palestine, which the Jews possessed, 
cultivated, and moralized for over one thou- 
sand years, though dispossessed by conquest, 
never abandoned nor gave up hope for the 
return thereto, while in this intervening 
time of the “one thousand years,” the 
Nomadic Arabs permitted this whole region 
to become a desert-waste. 

Besides the League of Nations sanction 
(after World War I) for the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Palestine, the Jews began 
their infiltration, and as they came, they 
bought and paid for every inch of this useless 
soil, sand dunes, and _pestilence-infested 
swamps. | 

No, the Jews did not take anything away 
from the Arabs. On the contrary, for over 
a quarter of a century, by perseverance, 
sweat, and blood-sacrifice, they reclaimed 
this wilderness for the good of Jews and 
Arabs alike. As witnessed by the first elec- 
tion in the land of Israel, the Arabs were 
made full-fledged citizens and two of their 
number were elected to the first parliament. 

One wonders what on earth prompts Mr. 
Whittier to shed tears for the “poor Arabs,” 
the millions of whom never owned a foot of 
ground, not in Palestine nor in any part of 
the Arabic countries. For Mr. Whittier’s in- 
formation, at least 85 per cent of the Arabs 
were sharecroppers and lived in the most 
abject poverty and indescribable misery. 
These Palestinian Arabs, since the advent of 
the Jews, are now enjoying all rights, privi- 
leges, and prosperity of the country as they 
never had before under their feudal lords. 
Now that the Jews built up this wasteland, 
it is these lords and not the peasants who 
would like to take back the very ground 
which in the first place they sold to the Jews 
and again reduce their subjects to the status 
of former serfdom. | 

At this point I would like to calm Mr. 
Whittier’s anxiety about. the Jews eventually 
suffering dire consequences. Once this agita- 
tion by feudalism within and imperi : 
without is silenced, the Israelis and the J Arabs 
will live in peace together forevermo 
When this is accomplished, the present-da' 
bewailers will sarah. a the tranquility which 
will exist. ‘ 

However, it is quite strange to behold that 
anti-Semitism is as yet devoid of reason and 
fairness as it ever was and even 
ranks of Unitarianism. _ 

A. J. BELOVE, Los An 


CENSORSHIP STRIKES AT RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 


“Must religious liberals using the radio submit to censor- 
hip? is a question to which Massachusetts Universalists are 


Jemanding an answer. 
fused to allow the Easter sermon of Kenneth L. Patton, 
ainister of the Charles Street Universalist Church, Boston, 
9 be broadcast when he appeared at the Boston studio on 
the morning of April 17 for his usual Sunday radio appoint- 
nent. 

On the previous day the Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Massachusetts received from the program man- 
ager of the radio station a telegram: “IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
ISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF EASTER SUNDAY WE FEEL YOUR 
PREPARED SCRIPT IS NOT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST AND 
SHOULD NOT BE BROADCAST. Over the telephone the man- 
ager had said that the manuscript submitted by Mr. Patton 
aad been read by representatives of the Catholic and Protes- 
fant churches who considered the content unsuitable for 
Haster. 4 
Here seems to be a clear case of suppression of minority 
eligious views. Since September, 1947, the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention had been broadcasting over this 
station under contract. Mr. Patton had been the speaker 

e the first of this year. All the broadcasts have been 

a distinctly liberal character and until the manuscript 
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Radio Station wLaw of Lawrence — 


tor this season’s Easter sermon was asked for, the radio man- 
agement had not insisted that manuscripts be submitted 
previous to the broadcasts. 

The banned manuscript contained nothing more unortho- 
dox than the factual statement that some persons are not 
convinced that Jesus rose from the dead, an observation 
which could be made in any liberal pulpit without creating 
an objection. It would seem on the basis of these facts that 
this one sermon was not the basis for objection, but that 
the time had come when the forces of suppression were 
ready to swing into action. 

At any rate, if this precedent is allowed to stand un- 
challenged, no unorthodox group will be safe in assuming 
that it has the same access. to radio in America accorded 
other religious groups. In order to ascertain the status of 
expression of free religious opinion over the radio, the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention is taking legal action against 
Station wLaw and bringing the issue before the Federal 


* Communications Commission for a ruling. Is a radio station 


under partisan pressure to be allowed to censor unpopular 
religious opinion, or is freedom of speech over the air 
waves a principle to be maintained along with other civil 
liberties? This is a question vital to American democracy. 
CLINTON LEE SCOTT 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


We have just been reading a publication of the Los 
Angeles City Schools: Moral and Spiritual Values in Educa- 


It is an outline for the teaching of religion as distinct — 


om sectarianism in the Public Schools. The approach here 
given is not through creeds, catechisms, and denominations, 


but through universal moral and spiritual values: Apprecia-_ 


tion, Co-operation, Courage, Faith, Generosity, Good Will, 
donesty, Kindness, Loyalty, Respect for Law, Responsibility 
and Reverence. The method suggested is not a special 
ourse on religion as expressed through these values, but 
he effort on the part of teachers from grades 1 through xm 
0 infuse into the regular curriculum of the school deeper 
nderstanding and application of these values. The sug- 
ested materials are found partly in texts already in use 
n the schools and also in the whole range of world litera- 
ure. Wide use is made of films, records, pictures, and 
roup singing. The selection of material covers a number 
ff the best-known and best-loved biblical stories together 
passages from the sacred books of other religions. For 
ample, the suggested readings on Loyalty for High School 
raw on such varied sources as the Old Testament tales 
Moses, Ruth, Abraham and Isaac, David and Jonathan; 
re istian examples like Confucius, Socrates and Pericles, 
merican heroes and reformers like Nathan Hale, Thomas 
fferson, Starr King, Horace Mann, Abraham Lincoln. 
the materials on others of the twelve values represent a 
nilarly wide range of choice. 


We have not heard how successfully this publication is 
being used in the Los Angeles Public Schools, but it strikes 
us as a good beginning at the right approach to this diffi- 
cult problem of the connection between religious values 
and general education. The task is to introduce the univer- 
sal religious spirit purged of sectarianism and bigotry into 
the numerous and varied concerns of human knowledge 
and activity. We who oppose the religious segregation, the 
sectarian spirit, and the confusion of Church and State which 
the released time program cannot help producing, should at 
the same time be developing and supporting other plans 
which teach religion in its universal human sense. This 
Los Angeles plan seems to us to aim at this goal. 

We realize this is a difficult and exacting task for teachers, 
but we do not believe that our public school teachers, what- 
ever their personal religious affiliations, are incapable of 
the broad spirit of tolerance and the objectivity which it 
demands. We know~Some personally who would welcome 
the opportunity to teach religion in this way and who would 
not abuse their privilege by pressing their own special 
beliefs and opinions. 

We have not solved the question of religion and the pub- 
lic schools merely by protesting and opposing the ridiculous 
subterfuge of released time. That is only the negative part 
of our task. Incidentally, we note with disappointment 
that released time is an accepted practice in Los Angeles. 
The positive part is to find ways whereby our schools can 
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get across to their students the majesty and beauty of uni- 
versal spiritual values in all their unifying grandeur. 

This Los Angeles plan reminded us of some familiar words 
of the English Unitarian, L. P. Jacks, which are quoted in 
Volume II of Great Companions: 


Not long ago I met one of our great schoolmasters—a vet- 
eran in that high service. “Where in your time-table do you 
teach religion?” I asked him. “We teach it in arithmetic, 
by accuracy. We teach it in language, by learning to say 
what we mean—yea, yea and nay, nay!’ We teach it in his- 
tory, by humanity. We teach it in geography, by breadth 
of mind. We teach it in handicraft, by thoroughness. We 
teach it in astronomy, by reverence. We teach it in the 

layground, by fair play. We teach it by kindness to animals, 
a courtesy to servants, by good manners to one another, 
and by truthfulness in all things. We teach it by showing 


the children that we, their elders, are their friends and not 
their enemies.” j ; 

It is towards this goal we should work. For religion. 
is not a segment of life, a special study, but the very ground 
of life, a spirit and a power which must permeate every study 
and every act of man. In the long run, only by teaching 
religion in its great and overarching meanings can we con- 
quer the sin of sectarianism which poisons so much of the 
teaching of religion today. We seek not less religion in 
the public schools, but more and better religion, religion- 
set free from bigotry and divisiveness and devoted to its 
basic task, the enrichment of the whole life of man. 


‘H.C. M. 


PIGHEADEDNESS ON PRINCIPLE 


Democracy has no greater enemy than the person who 
clings stubbornly to what he calls principle. We are not 
here referring to the Communist Party member, or the ad- 
herent of the “one true church,” or the “chosen race” bigot. 
Rather we have in mind a less notorious kind of person, 
the kind who thinks of himself as being a respectable mem- 
ber of a democratic society but who, nonetheless, always 
frustrates the democratic process by his unbending loyalty 
to what he thinks is “right.” No matter in what group he 
may be he can always be counted on to disrupt fruitful 
discussion and to stand in the way of group decision and 
action. 

The trouble with most persons of this kind is that they 
have a mistaken notion about principles and their use. They 
think of principles as “eternal verities” by which all men 
are obliged to live. The result is that they can’t bring 
themselves to the point where they’re willing to unite their 
principles with the principles of those with whom they differ. 
For them that’s immoral. It means that the “eternal verities” 
have been compromised. 

Principles are indeed important. We can nowise dispense 
with them. But let’s not deceive ourselves. Principles de- 
rive from experience and they find their validity in ex- 
perience. And although all experience embodies principles, 
life is constantly generating new principles. The moment 
we forget that, that moment do we become obstructive. 

Take for example the remark made by a member of a 
labor union who was unhappy that his union had not got 
all it had asked for in the settlement of a dispute on wages. 
“The figure wasn’t right,” he said: “We sacrificed a principle.” 

What this man failed to see was that the employer also 
had a principle and that there could be no just settlement of 
the case unless that principle as well as the union’s received 
full consideration. To judge a settlement as right or wrong 
by a principle which covers only one’s own interests is ego- 
tism at its worst. It violates both the spirit and intent of 
arbitration. 

Recently in the newspapers we read about the American 
Legion’s sponsorship of a bill which calls for the expenditure 
of 77 billion dollars during the next 50 years for veterans 
pensions. Said Mr. J. T. Taylor, the legislative director for 
the Legion, in speaking before the House Veteran’s Com- 


mittee, “I don’t think this committee should continue to 
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emphasize cost as ‘against principle. The question is, is it 
right?” 

Here, too, the question is, How, in advance of conference, 
can you assert what is right? That’s exactly what must be 
found out and it can’t be found out until all interests, the 
country’s as well as the veteran’s, have been considered. And 
not even cost can be ruled out of the discussion. Would 
Mr. Taylor still insist that the bill was right if the cost broke 
the country’s economy? We're not arguing against the 
bill or for it. We're simply pointing out that principle must 
evolve out of the interacting of the parties whose interests 


_ are in conflict and that to insist pigheadly upon principle 


and rightness in advance of the interacting process can do 
nothing but frustrate a just and peaceful settlement of an 
issue. 

Many people are so used to divorcing principles from 
the evolving situations of life and to thinking of them as fixed 
and eternal that they tend to interpret all criticism as a criti- 


_cism of principle itself. No greater mistake could be made. As 


critics of their position we wish to say we take principles 
very seriously. We believe in them and we use them. But 
we use them not to frustrate or pigeon-hole experience but 
rather to expand and enrich it. 

This can best be seen in situations where our principles 
conflict with those of other persons. In conferring with 
these persons we state freely what our principles are. These 
persons do likewise. In the discussion which follows we may 
find that we have conceived our interest too narrowly; 
that actually the other persons’ principles are broader and 
more satisfactory. Again, we may find that both their 
principles and ours should be honored. In that case we 
seek to integrate them into a new principle and thereby 
move on to a higher level of experience. 

The process is the same as that used by our great jurists. 
These jurists don’t decide cases by precedent. Precedent 
is the principle which was created to meet an earlier but 
similar case. But actually no two cases are ever exactly. 
alike. There’s always something different or unique about 
each. This difference can’t be ignored and it can’t be forced 
into the mould of precedent. So the jurist formulates a new 
principle to cover it. It’s a creative process, and so do we 
think life should be. ys 


‘ARIAN HORIZONS 


SCHWEITZER IN AMERICA 


The announcement that Albert Schweitzer is coming to 
America to give the principal address at the Goethe Bi- 
centennial Convocation in July raised all sorts of hopes in 
many people’s hearts. Later word, however, made it plain 
that the visit would have to be very brief and that the address 
in Colorado would be Dr. Schweitzer’s only public appear- 
ance. Except for a glimpse as he passes through New York 
on his arrival, and a day in Boston on his return from Aspen, 
there will be little opportunity to testify to the warm and 
affectionate regard in which he is held by his American 
admirers. 

The reason for this is, of course, the fact that Dr. Schweit- 
zer returned to Europe from Lambarene to secure rest that 
he badly needed, and it is absolutely necessary that his trip 
should be arranged so as to reduce to a minimum the fatigue 
which any American visit entails. At the present time, it 
would be unfair and unkind to put any pressure on Dr. 
Schweitzer to accept additional invitations, however much 
‘we might wish for a multitude of opportunities to pay tribute 
to his greatness and listen to his voice. 

For ten days, from July 2 to July 12, Dr. Schweitzer will 
be at Aspen, Colorado, participating in the International 
Goethe Convocation, and among those who gather for this 
notable occasion there will doubtless be many Unitarians. 
With our own gatherings this summer at Amsterdam and 
Portland, some of us will find it impossible to go to Aspen— 
even to hear Dr. Schweitzer; but for those who can make 
it possible, a pilgrimage to Colorado will prove infinitely re- 
warding. Full information with regard to the Convocation 


: 


may be obtained by writing directly to the “Goethe Bicen- 


_tennial Foundation, Aspen, Colorado.” 


LIKE ST. FRANCIS 


Dr. George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College and 
one of the most distinguished Roman Catholic laymen in 
America, was recently quoted by the Chicago Tribune as say- 
ing, “Having Schweitzer come to America will be like hav- 
ing St. Francis of Assisi come back to earth and visit this 
“country.” 

That testimony seems to me very significant because it 
reveals the completely non-sectarian character of the response 
to Dr. Schweitzer’s life and teaching. 
thrust. of contemporary feeling is so largely dictated 


In a time when 


the most blatantly sectarian purposes, it is reassuring 
discover that there is at least one religious teacher on the 
t whose spirit is not only free from all taint of sec- 


a 


tarianism but capable of arousing the whole-hearted admira- 
tion of men of every name and sign. Here is a universal 
figure, living on a plane so far above petty jealousies and 
wranglings of sectarian conflict that everyone recognizes 
and acknowledges his universal kinship and the horizon-wide 
inclusiveness of his religion. » 

Furthermore, the inclusiveness of the religion of Albert 
Schweitzer carries no slightest hint of the weakness or 
flabbiness that sometimes characterize a “universal” religion. 
His faith is positive, powerful, and utterly free of all trace 
It is like the faith of St. Francis in its 


concrete daily relatedness to the needs of common men. 


of sentimentality. 


It has been tested in service and demonstrated in hard work. 
It has no relation to the cloister or the ivory tower, though it 
has all the intellectual and spiritual insight of the academic 
or religious recluse. Somehow, by an almost unique com- 
bination of qualities that even most great men fail to achieve, 
he represents “the measures of the stature of the fullness” of 


that rarest of mortals—a Christian. 


SCHWEITZER AND GOETHE 


The completeness of life that Albert Schweitzer reveals is 
seen when one thinks of him in connection with the man 
in whose honor he comes to America. Sometimes Goethe is 
spoken of as “the last universal man,” but Schweitzer not only 
belongs in that company but in many respects towers above 
Ask yourself what Goethe lacked—in 
what respects he was less than a “whole” man—and then 
think of the Alsatian doctor in French Equatorial Africa. 
For sheer genius, Goethe outranks all but a very few; but by 
the test of “the universal man” he must yield, I think, 


to a man who belongs to our time. 


the great German. 


Perhaps such comparisons are of questionable value, and 
there is certainly no need to defend the claims of either 
man in terms of greatness; but it would be a pity to walk 
this earth while Albert Schweitzer lives and not realize that 
there are giants in these days too. Not many; but a gen- 
eration that includes both Gandhi and Schweitzer can 
properly speak of “giants” in the plural. 

This month The Beacon Press is bringing out a volume 
of four studies of Goethe by Albert Schweitzer, including 
the two published last year and adding two others. This 
book will prove of immense value to all students of human 
greatness and the light it sheds on Goethe will be in large 


part the light that shines from our contemporary’s own life. 


F. M. E. 
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Late this month America will be visited for the first time by Albert Schweitzer. He 
comes to take part in the Goethe Bicentennial in Aspen, Colorado, in company with 
other world scholars, including Jose Ortega y Gasset, and Charles Burckhardt. In 
the following article, both Schweitzer and Goethe are discussed by a Unitarian 
student of both. Professor Zeydel, head of the Department of German at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is the author of a dozen books, and editor of others. He also 
is editor of the German Quarterly. Dr. Schweitzer’s writings on Goethe have been 


published by the Beacon Press, which this month will issue an enlarged edition, 


Goethe: Four Studies. 


Goethe’s message and Schweitzer’s 


America to hear from ‘the new Faust 
inearnate’ during 200th anniversary 
By E. H. ZEYDEL 


On August 28 of this year the entire civilized world will join in observing the 
200th anniversary of the birth of a man, Johann Wolfgang Goethe, who, by the 
general consensus of those best informed as to the nature of real human achieve- 
ment, seems preeminent among men in modern times—the greatest of them all. 
Many witnesses from many lands stand ready to attest to the truth of this assertion. 
In England Carlyle bears ample testimony to the fact; in France St. Beuve, in 
Italy Croce, in Poland Kolodziejezyk, in Czechoslovakia Kraus, in our own United 
States Emerson — and in our forthcoming American visitor, Albert Schweitzer, who 
is described by the Goethe Bicentennial Foundation as “the foremost modern disciple 


of Goethe.” 

In the Russian Zone of occupied Ger- 
many, high Russian military and civil- 
ian officials are at this very time plan- 
ning formal celebrations to honor him. 
The French and British are doing like- 
wise in their zones of Germany and at 
home. Goethe’s greatest works are 
available in practically every known 
tongue, including besides those already 
alluded to, Spanish, Bulgarian, Ukranian, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, Chinese, and Japanese, 
not to mention such artificial languages 
as Esperanto and such reading devices 
as Braille. 

The observances which took place all 
over the world in 1932, the year mark- 
ing the 100th anniversary of Goethe’s 
death, although held under more happy 
auspices and better world conditions 
than prevail today, were but a prelude, 
so to speak, to the observances which are 
to take place this year. If at that 
time those participating in the cere- 
monies realized the importance of 
greatness in the human sphere, and 
hailed and honored it where they found 
it, we ‘today, seventeen years later, 
sobered by the terrible events which 
intervene, realize more than ever what 
a truly great man means in the history 
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of civilization and of what transcending 
importance he can be for the dignity of 
the race—yes, for its very preservation. 

As readers may be aware, a national 
Goethe Foundation, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Hon. Herbert Hoover 
and under the leadership of Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago, is planning a very unique 
Goethe bicentennial to last from June 
27 through July 16 and to take place 
under the most auspicious circum- 
stances in Aspen, Colorado, with the 
participation and cooperation of poets, 
artists, musicians, scholars, and philoso- 
phers from every corner of our land and 
from overseas. Not the least important 
feature will be the publication, under 
Foundation auspices, of a new edition of 
Goethe in English. 

What, we are entitled to ask, makes 
Goethe peculiarly dear to us Unitarians 
after 200 years? That is the question 
which we should pose to ourselves at 
this time. 

A brilliant case might easily be made 
out, and has been made out innumerable 
times, for the greatness of Goethe as a 
master of language and as a poet. His 
language, even in translation, is a model 


Goethe 


of clearcut transparency, expressing 
every shade of thought and feeling with 
a restraint and yet a plain, simple force 
that carry one away. His lyrics are un- 
matched in world literature; his dramas, 
novels, and epics are wonderfully per- 
sonal expressions of his own experiences 
transmuted into the pure gold of poetry 
and thus into a general human experience 
as applicable to any of us today as they 
were to any of Goethe’s contemporaries. 

But just as good a case can be made 
out for the greatness of Goethe, within 
the limits of his time, as a_ scientific 
thinker, who discovered a new bone in 
the skull of man, who speculated about 
the very origins of life, who sought 
the archetype, the germ, of plant life, 
who theorized about the nature of colors, 
who studied the effects of flood, earth- 
quake and fire upon the make-up and 
topography of the earth, and who an-— 
ticipated the results of Darwin’s studies 
in evolution by several generations. 

Nor is even that the entire story. 
Goethe was also an eclectic philosopher 
who took from a host of thinkers that ; 
preceded him, not least of all from— 
Spinoza, whatever seemed to him rea- 
sonable and good. What strikes us par- 
ticularly in this philosophy—which is not 
a system or a dogma in Goethe but a 
storehouse of useful tenets that have a 
logical consistency—is his belief that the 
state exists for man, not man for the 
state, that the highest criterion = th 
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been placed upon this earth by 
ine Providence to seek his highest 


and toil, amid a never-ending conflict 
f antagonistic forces. “Was du ererbt 
on deinen Vatern hast, erwirb es, um 
s zu besitzen!” he says in Faust. What 


ake it yours by dint of proving worthy 


randiose optimism he held out for the 
uman race in his belief that there is 
ways progress on earth, as much as 
ings seem at times to retrogress. Man, 
said, progresses constantly, though 
mperceptibly, just like an ascending 
piral curve, describing huge arcs that 
em to remain upon the same level or 
en to veer downward, yet always with 
ach completed arc, rising a trifle higher. 
But besides all these facets of Goethe’s 
pany-sided interests he was also en- 


ity which is perhaps the most tempt- 
, as it is the most exacting and not 
e least dangerous. I mean the critical 
tivity. From his earliest boyhood 
itings until the time when he had 
sed his eightieth year he exercised 
s critical faculties. In countless essays, 
nm maxims, in letters to his numerous 
iends, but especially in recorded con- 
sations he expressed opinions on 
erature and art, science and evolu- 
on, politics and economics and sociol- 
y, mysticism and religion, in short 
life in all its phases. His opinions 
their best are wise; they are always 
oderate and tolerant, even when we 
ay may no longer agree with them. 
ost interestingly perhaps, and most ex- 
ively he expressed his views to two 
riends toward the end of his life when 
e was well over seventy, namely the 
Frenchman Frederic Soret and the Ger- 
nan Johann Peter Eckermann. The 
readth of his vision, so classical yet also 
Unitarian in essence, may well be 
een in an utterance on literature made 
0 Eckermann on January 31, 1827: 
“I see ever more clearly that poetry 
a common good of mankind, and that 
t appears everywhere, at all times, in 
indreds and hundreds of men. One 
loes it a little better than another and 
Wwims a little longer on top; that is all. 
. . I like to look out among foreign 
ations and I advise everyone to do 
ewise. National literature does not 
ean much now; the era of world litera- 
e is at hand, and everyone must do 
$ part to hasten it along. But even in 
ur estimation of that which is foreign 
? must not cleave to anything in par- 
ular and regard it as a model. We must 
vink in that way of the Chinese, or 
an, or Calderon, or the Nibe- 
but when we need something as 


. 


me ; : 
er-developing perfection of man, who 
od by the sweat of his brow, by labor _ 


ou hold as a heritage from your fore- 
athers, you must ever win anew and ~ 


t, in order really to possess it. What — 


Dr. Schweitzer, photographed a few 
weeks ago at the door of the village 
church in Gunsbach, Alsace, where he 
built his European headquarters with the 
proceeds from the Goethe Prize awarded 
him by the city of Frankfurt. 


a model, we must always go back to the 
ancient Greeks, in whose works Beauti- 
ful Man is represented. Everything else 
we must only regard historically, getting 
as much out of it as we can.” 

In connection with this high-minded 
breadth of vision and tolerance, we 
must also regard Goethe, the statesman 
and social thinker, who held responsi- 
ble positions in the state cabinet of his 
little principality of Saxe-Weimar. As 
minister of public works in Weimar 
Goethe was deeply concerned, to quote 
but one instance, about the welfare of 
the undernourished laborers of Apolda, 
noted then as now for its knitting and 
textile industry. They were being shame- 
fully mistreated by their foremen. The 
bold but characteristic solution which 
he proposed was the partition of the 
large estates and their resettlement by 
the laborers. With some feeling he 
wrote in 1781: “Our damnable system, 
which sucks out the marrow of the 
country, destroys every chance for it to 
bud and blossom.” He waves aside all 
half-hearted parliamentary measures to 
introduce improvements and warns that 
Europe is being undermined politically 
and morally by the oppression of the 
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poor and the arrogance of the rich. How 
right he was! Eight years later the 
French Revolution broke out in all its 
fury! 


Of even greater interest to us, per- 
haps, is Goethe’s position as a believer. 
Otten called a Great Pagan and a dis- 
believer, he can be shown to have been 
deeply religious, though in no sense 
orthodox or bound by the dogma of any 
narrow conventional faith. Thus he once 
said to his faithful Boswell, Eckermann: 
“Even if the culture of the mind pro- 
gresses for ever, science becoming wider 
and deeper and the human spirit ex- 
panding as it may, there will be no 
outgrowing of the majesty and moral 
culture of Christianity as it shimmers and 
gleams in the Gospels. Also the misera- 
ble sectarianism of the Protestants will 
come to an end, and therewith hate and 
enmity between father and son, between 
brother and sister. For when people 
comprehend and absorb the pure doc- 
trine of Christ’s love as it is, man will 
feel great and free and will lay no par- 
ticular stress on trifling differences of 
ritual,” 


To another friend he once said: “In 
all his earthly life man feels deeply and 
clearly that he is a citizen of that spirit- 
ual kingdom, the belief in which he can 
neither reject nor give up. In this 
belief, with which he cannot dispense, 
lies the mystery of an eternal pushing 
on towards an unknown goal.” And to 
still another he once made this noble 
utterance: “The power to ennoble all 
things sensuous and to animate the dead- 
est material by wedding it to a spiritual 
idea is the surest guaranty of our 
origin in another higher realm. How- 
ever we may be attracted and held 
fast by a thousand and one phenomena 
of this earth, we are forced by an inward 
longing ever and again to lift up our 
eyes to heaven, because a deep inex- 
plicable feeling gives us the conviction 
that we are citizens of those worlds that 
shine above us so mysteriously and to 
which we shall one day return.” 


What strikes us, as Unitarians, most 
strongly in all these pronouncements 
of Goethe, whether they be in the 
field of scientific thinking, in philosophy, 
in criticism, in social planning and 
statesmanship, or in religion, is pre- 
cisely their Unitarian quality, and by 
that I mean their fine tolerance, their 
refusal to be bound by preconceived 
notions. The man who made them 
would simply not be sent out on the sea 
of life with sealed orders about which 
there shall be no argument. We can 
well note his constant dependence not 
upon dogma, doctrine or dictation, but 
upon the powers of reasoning with which 
he was endowed, upon respect for those 
very qualities which raise the human 
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kind above the other creatures of this 
earth. That in essence, is Goethean— 
that in essence is Unitarian. Is it any 
wonder, then, that it was precisely the 


American Unitarians, lay as well as: 
clergy—men like Emerson and Lowell’ 
and Longfellow and James Freeman 


Clarke in the early nineteenth century, 
and later Frederick Hosmer and Bayard 
Taylor, who introduced Americans to 
Goethe in an atmosphere surcharged 
with Puritanical prejudices? 

Goethe’s significance to us today is 
profound. As a poet he still holds a mes- 
sage and a need of inspiration for us 
in the middle of the twentieth century, 
although he was born two hundred years 
ago. As a human being, though, as a 
man of multifarious interests and in- 
tellectual pursuits his significance is even 
greater. But as a free spirit who chal- 
lenges us with his liberalism and _ his 
tolerance he is greatest of all. 

What can be said for Goethe, the 
eclectic thinker, the most receptive mind 
of his century, and the profound opti- 
mist who firmly believed that good is 
bound to come eventually from even the 
greatest evil (his Mephistopheles him- 
self in his great drama Faust jocosely ad- 
mits it), was well said by Benedetto 
Croce, the noted Italian critic, when he 
asserted that “in Goethe’s poetry, in his 
rich, varied, impressionable and_ highly 
intelligent mind were mirrored for the 
first time in conspicuous fashion many 
sides of the modern spirit, which, helped 
certainly by his example, were after- 
wards mirrored in other poets and ar- 
tists, too.” 

Fortunately there is a man living today 
who resembles Goethe greatly in many 
respects. He lives not in America, but 
in the far away, obscure and dark con- 
tinent of Africa. His name is Albert 
Schweitzer. That he, too, is of German 
tongue and moves in the orbit of Teu- 
tonic civilization, so far as birth and 
background are concerned, may be a 
coincidence. But that he, the holder of 
almost every doctoral degree known to 
European universities, is, as a new Faust 
incarnate, at once a practicing exponent 
of theology, teaching, medicine, surgery, 
philosophy, art, literature, music and 
psychiatry—that is arresting and novel 
as well. That he has engraved his 
“dramas without words,” as his advo- 
cates put it, both upon the hearts of 
the half-civilized and suffering Negro 
tribes of Africa and no less upon the 
oft callous hearts of disillusioned Euro- 
peans, seems a bright spot in the annals 
of our contemporaneous civilization. 

But despite Schweitzer’s monumental 
achievements it would be an exaggera- 
tion to claim that he cancels out Goethe 
in any sense. To begin with, it is risky 
to compare these two men on the same 
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SCHWEITZER ON GOETHE 


“What does Goethe say to our time? 
He says to it, that the frightful drama 
that is being enacted in it, can come to an 
end only when it sets aside the economic 
and social magic, in which it has trusted, 
when it forgets the magic formulas with 
which it deludes itself, when it is resolved 
to return at any cost to a natural relation- 


ship with reality.” 


“IT came on the real Goethe when it 
struck me in connection with his activities 
that he could not think of any intellec- 
tual employment without practical work 
side by side with it, and that the two were 
not held together by their character and 
object being similar, but were quite dis- 
tinct and only united through his per- 


sonality. It gripped me deeply that for 


this giant among the intellectuals there 
was no work which he held to be beneath 
his dignity, no practical employment of 
which he ever said that others on account 
of their natural gifts and of their profes- 
sion could do it beiter than he, and that 
he was always ready to prove the unity of 
his personality by the union of practical 
work with intellectual activity.” 


{From Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology; 
edited by Charles R. Joy; Beacon Press. |} 


plane as two giants of the intellect, just 
as it is difficult to imagine them as con- 
temporaneous phenomena. That may not 
prove possible even in several hundred 
years, since too much lies between the 
ages separating Goethe and Schweitzer 
to afford a tertium quid. Goethe, born 
before the first half of the eighteenth 
century had expired, follows clearly in 
the wake of the Renascence, which did 
not reveal its full impact upon northern 
Central Europe before the sixteenth 
century and even then was arrested and 
long delayed through religious strife 
leading to the Thirty Years’ War, and 
through the submergence of the vernacu- 
lar by the dominance of Latin among 
the learned, and of French among the 
courtly circles. Of Schweitzer, whose 
birth date like Thomas Mann’s is 1875, 
this is not true. He witnessed no corona- 
tion of an emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as Goethe did and described in 
the early books of his autobiography, 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. And he never 
lived in a Central European duodecimo 


ye. 


‘state such as Sachsen-Weimar, whe 


Goethe lived with a few interruptio 
from 1775 to his death in 1832. Inde 
Schweitzer himself believes that his oj 
age and ours is ushering in a_ ne 
Renascence, “. . . a much greater 0 
than that in which we emerged from t 
Middle Ages; a great Renascence 
which mankind discovers that the etl 
cal is the highest truth and the high 
practicability. . . . I would be a humt 
pioneer in this Renascence, and hurl t 
belief in a new humanity, like a tore 
into our dark age.” Thus writes Alb 
Schweitzer in his work Civilization a 
Ethics. 

What should interest us particularly 
that Albert Schweitzer expressly clair 
that Goethe was his teacher, and to pro 
his veneration for the great man, he h 
consented to come from his abode 
Lambarene in equatorial Africa to t 
United States for the first time in ] 
life in order to participate in the Goet: 
Bicentennial at Aspen, Colorado. Wh 
better proof could we ask for the co 
tinuing influence of Goethe and his li 
upon the best of living mankind toda 


As Unitarians we cannot too oft 
remind ourselves of those ideals whi 
we and our fellow-men of the liber 
faiths hold and try to make the basis 
our daily living. Among them is o 
belief in the brotherhood of all men at 
our willingness to enjoy fellowship wi 


- others without restrictions on their b 


liefs. We Unitarians are more interest 
in life and living than in any statement 
faith, We strive to be creative, imay 
native, daring, and pioneering. We a 
ever hospitable and friendly to new ide 
and would thus fain deepen the inn 
sources of our spirit. We aim to unde 
stand the obligations of citizenship a1 
to work for the fulfillment of our idea 
secular as well as religious, throu; 
these channels. We strive to rega 
the world as our neighborhood a1 
mankind as our family, thus approachit 
ever more closely the ideal of creati1 
harmony in the relationships of our pe 
sonal and collective lives. 

And these ideals are identical 
spirit with those which Goethe preach 
all his life. The more nearly we live 1 
to them, the more closely will we a 
proach the stature of this remarkab 
man whose bicentennial we are observit 
this year, the man who anticipated Ur 
tarianism and other forms of Liberalis 
in the Western World, just as he di 
many other great and good things sever 
generations before they came into bein 
And if we approach his greatness ar 
unbounded universality of interest 
spirit of inquiry, the world will some ¢ 
perhaps be able to say of us, too, wh 
Napoleon said of Goethe when he n 
him at Erfurt in 1808: “There is a ma’ 


rst Parish of Milton, Mass. 


ow make up a group of nine members. 


‘It used to be my duty to ring the big 
spital bell each evening at half past 
ght, signalling the hour for -native 
rches and fires to be put out. I was 
ten too tired to stay awake until the 
oment arrived to ring it. But not the 
octor—he, on the contrary, allowed 
mself far too little rest and his kero- 
me lamp could be seen burning quite 
ten until late at night. The climate 
-enervating and one has just enough 
rength to keep going until the half- 
ast six gong is rung when work must 
op because of the: mosquitoes. It is, 
wever, a sort of fatigue one manages 
} support; perhaps because behind it 
ere is so much that is vital in the work. 
ehind the day’s confusion lie simple 
uths of a repaying nature. 

The following account depicts, a little, 
ie hospital life as I knew it. 


a of my duties included the care ° 


the hospitalized native babies. During 
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day they were kept together in the 
Bet central room built for them. 


night they: were returned to their 
others scattered about the hospital. 
their nursery they lay in baskets made 
‘hand of vines from the forest. Instead 
- a mattress, soft, dry banana leaves, 
ipped into ribbons, proved very ade- 
te. The older babies were kept in a 
ll-designed pen. Babies were quite 
sn brought to the hospital in dread- 
condition of undernourishment, 
umonia, worm infestation, venereal 


rly all the doctors and nurses at Dr. Schweitzer’s Hospital 
Lambarene, in French Equatorial Africa, have come from 
lland, Switzerland, and from his native Alsace. Never had 
ere been an American until Miss Coolidge joined the staff 
ein 1947. She is a graduate of the Boston Children’s Hospi- 
School of Nursing, and frequently had heard of Dr. 
weitzer from her minister, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the 


chweitzer’s jungle hospital 
The first American staff 
member reports on year 


By GLORIA COOLIDGE 


Illustrations by 
Miss Coolidge 


It is my hope to return some day-to the Lambarene Hospital for I was sorry to 
- it after working there a year. There is much that is wholesome and stimulating 
ut those strenuous days led by the little, united staff of doctors and nurses who 


disease, malaria and many other patho- 
logical disturbances found in the region, 
some of the worse resulting from wicked 
fetish treatments. It is constantly neces- 
sary to educate the natives to the fact 
that they should come immediately to the 
hospital rather than going first to evil 
fetish doctors. One is ever obliged to 
work around their superstitions from 
which, unless the natives can be liberated 
by the replacement of Christian truths, 
they cannot advance and be raised from 
the primitive fear in which they live. 
My charge of the hospital babies was an 
especially interesting one. 

I collaborated as much as possible 
with two other nurses (both Dutch 
and now special friends) in caring for 
the bedridden patients. There is some- 
thing inviting about those somber sheds 
that make up the hospital wards. The 
walls are rough beams and the ceilings 
are of rafters. Both are a dark brown 
from smoke. Because the natives, too, 
are that color there is a very different 
aspect from that of an American hos- 
pital. The beds are strong though 
roughly put together. Unless they are 
sturdy the native may pull his bed apart 
and burn it for firewood—especially if he 
is too lazy to fetch logs from the jungle. 
On these beds, lying on straw mats are 
the patients with their families or guar- 
dians gathered around. At the foot of 
each bed is an opening in the wall, 
a portal, leading to the out-of-doors. 


Long, overhanging eaves make each 
little outdoor section a part of the 
patient’s room. In that allotted space 
the guardian has a circle of stones, wood 
and generally some sort of kettle. Here 
the primitive meals are cooked. These 
individual “kitchens” are preferable to 
a central ward kitchen, for any gather- 
ing of the natives would inevitably lead 
to one of their endless palavers and great 
confusion, The smoke from the many 
little out-door fires is wafted into the 
building, making the interiors a dark 
brown. 

In the early afternoon it was my duty 
to go around with the natives who 
carried a big caldron of hot rice with 
the additional nourishment of palm oil 
cooked into it. This was an extra ration 
for the very ill, weak or emaciated 
patients. Other natives followed behind 
carrying fruit from the plantation— 
oranges, grapefruit and bananas. Some- 
times I would come upon a patient who 
was completely unattended. “Where is 
your guardian,” I would ask. “II est fini 
parti,” would come the answer, so it was 
necessary to try to find some other na- 
tive of the same tribe who would be 
willing to care for the patient. The 
guardians sometimes abandon the very 
ill, probably for reasons of superstition 
and their association of evil spirits with 
death. 


On some occasions I found a guardian 
occupying the bed while the patient 
could be seen lying under or beside it. 
Sometimes one would walk into a house 
in which all present were engaged in a 
palaver—as time consuming as they al- 
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ways are. Serious palavers were re- 
ferred to Dr. Schweitzer, who settled 
them with special wisdom. 

Some of the poorer natives do not 
own eyen a plate from which to eat. 
In this event they often use very large, 
shiny green leaves they find in the 
woods. One woman with miserable leg 
abscesses once told me, as I seryed her 
rice, that she had no real plate, only 
a leaf. She said, “Mais ca c’est qualité 
d’assiete pour le Bon Dieu,” about which 
I agreed; and as I turned to leave she 
said, grinning, “Merci, Mamma.” 

In general the natives are tiring to 
work with for it is necessary to supervise 
so much of what they do. Taking of 
medicine must be carefully controlled— 
external drugs might be taken internally 
and vice versa. I once took the oral 
temperature of a native woman who 
came from the interior. Upon my with- 
drawing the thermometer from her 
mouth she thanked me and said she al- 
ready felt much better, apparently 
thinking it was a medicine given people 
to suck for three minutes. 

Perhaps not many people know that 
one of Dr. Schweitzer’s special interests 
is pharmacology, a field in which he is 
most experienced. The hospital drug 
rooms are wonderfully organized. On 
many bottles are labels carefully penned 
in his minute and legible handwriting. 
Many times the bottles have two labels, 
one on the side and one on the bottom. 
This is necessary because the label-eating 
insects, and the humidity causing tin 
boxes to rust, are especially hard on 
bottle inscriptions. 

On Dr. Schweitzer’s medicine desk, 
in a conspicuous part of the main hospital 
building, there was no chance during the 
war years for him to bring about any 
order. It was, until recently, covered 
with papers and bottles in a haphazard 
fashion. It was, however, the only dis- 
order of the Doctor’s I have noticed. 
In the drawers, in the most hidden corner 
of the store and drug rooms there was 
essential order. I thought it very charac- 
teristic of him that in plain view where 
everyone entered the hospital building 
was his disorderly desk. (Most people, 
on the contrary, tend to keep up ex- 
ternal appearances and hide what is less 
acceptable! ) 

Another subject of particular interest 
to Dr. Schweitzer, and one in which he 
is most exceedingly well informed, is 
history. One is not long a guest at his 
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dinner table without finding this out in 
interesting ways. 

From Dr. Schweitzer we learned. to 
work with astonishing economy. Because 
there is no telephone in the hospital, 
little notes are freely sent around the 
grounds by native messengers. Shortly 
after my arrival Dr. Schweitzer told me 
that a note I had sent him on a slip of 
paper some three inches square might 


have been gotten onto a scrap half the: 
size. First drafts of manuscripts, or diffi- 


cult letters to be copied, he may write on 
left overs of brown wrapping paper or 
used envelopes opened up and turned 
inside out. So many things can. be 
saved and somehow used again! Old 
nails can be straightened. Even the 
smallest of kitchen leftovers are sent 
down the hill for a patient or saved for 
one of the animals. Used bandages are 
soaked over night in a strong disinfectant 
solution in which they are later pounded 
with bamboo poles, then rinsed, washed 
and boiled—but not a one thrown away. 
Egg shells are saved, and used after 
pounding, for the lime in them. Left- 
over pieces of wool are sewn together 
into blankets for needy patients in the 
cooler dry season. All little pieces of 
string, cardboard, any sort of box or 
bottle may be used again and again. 

Shortly after my arrival the doctor told 
me to follow him for a lesson he would 
give me. I expected perhaps a demon- 
stration of some such procedure as the 
intravenous administration of medicine, 
but alas, I was instead shown how, with a 
glass tumbler and card, to liberate the 
flying insects that always get caught 
against certain windows. Dr. Schweitzer 
said he had built the screen windows 
and those bugs would be free but for 
him. When there was a spare minute 
in the evening, before going to my room, 
another nurse and I would release strange 
beetles and flies of all sorts. 

Bordering the river and all about the 
hospital grounds are very handsome, 
tall trees between the trunks of which 
one can look down into the water. An 
especially pretty view can be seen by 
looking upstream past endless expanses 
of forest to the Mountains of the 
N’Gounje, a large tributary of the Ogowe 
River. . 

The settlement is a farm and planta- 
tion as well as a hospital. It is, in fact, 
reminiscent of medieval times in being 
self-sufficient to such an extent. It would 
take too long to elaborate upon all that 


is handmade or produced on the grounds 
The plantation is tremendously extensive 
Such a variety and abundance of frui 
as are brought in make it nearly a Gar 
den of Eden. When the trees were firs 
planted many years ago before a pumg 
was installed it was necessary, in orde 
to water them, to oversee porters wh« 
brought all the water by hand far uy 
from the river. The establishment o 
such a plantation represents an un: 
believable amount of work, Every weel 
large cases of fruit are sent up and down 
stream to neighbors and friends fol 
whom the food situation is likely to be 
difficult. Our neighbors render the 
hospital, in sometimes very individua 
ways, whatever services they can. One 
missionary generally tunes the dining 
room piano when he comes; one gen: 
tleman renovates the operating room 
motor when he is at the hospital for 
treatment. It would be hard to list all 
the similar services and gifts to say 
nothing of indispensable help that comes 
from other continents. The priests, the 
Mother Superior and sisters of the Catho- 
lic Mission across the river are among 
the best of our friends. 

Along the hilly, dirt pathways cover- 
ing the hospital grounds one meets 
whole families of short-haired sheep or 
goats of varying colors and sizes. 

I have never before seen an institu- 
tion as personal as this one; nor have ] 
seen one in which there is such a pains- 
taking, handmade element. There is 
originality and simplicity in the way 
everything is arranged. Emphasis is al- 
ways laid on whatever is most practical. 

At seven p.m. the two musical gongs 
ring for supper. Members of the staff 
sit dressed as always in white, beside 
the ambulatory, convalescent patients 
at the long table lit by kerosene lamps. 
It is a friendly atmosphere that could 
not be more agreeable. There is an 
abundance of vegetables from the gar- 
den, wonderful fruits and sometimes 
meat from the woods or fish caught close 
at hand. In this season so many tan- 
gerines are brought from the plantation 
that even the hospital antelopes get all 
they want. — 

After dinner the table is cleared and 
hymn books passed around, Dr. Schweit- 
zer announces the hymn, gets up and 
walks over to the piano upon which he 
improvises beautifully before the hymi 
begins. When it is over, he walks cal 

(Continued on page 29) 


Mi arked “ne a latge attendance, lively 
terest, active participation in various 
ip discussions and a strong sense of 
of purpose, the Anniversary Meet- 
were held in Boston, May 22-May 
There were 758 accredited dele- 
, of whom 177 were ministers and 
lay delegates. . 
83 life members. Visitors attended 
e various meetings in throngs. Many 
mportant denominational affairs were 
satisfactorily concluded. 

Reports from the various divisions and 
artments of the Association showed 
marked progress had been accom- 
ed during the year. Unexampled 
tunities for leadership for Uni- 
ans in the field of liberal religion 
} pointed out. That a sound budget 
sential to implement the program of 
future, and that there is a more 
us financial problem before the de- 
mination than at any time within re- 
nt years was strongly emphasized. In 
vite of the financial crisis, however, 
eaders and delegates were in good 
humor and faced the future with con- 
ence. Excellent news coverage was 
ven by the metropolitan reporters and 


ar id radio. 


The week’s events began on Sunday, 
y 22, with an Open House at Uni- 
n headquarters, sponsored by the 
eral Alliance in conjunction with a 
a which was attended by more than 
0 persons. Visitors who so desired 
e escorted through the building and 
‘oduced to denominational officers and 
e work of each department in the 
all Unitarian program. 

Sunday afternoon the 18th annual 
nior Choir festival was presented at 
First Church in Boston (Unitarian) 
nearly 500 youngsters from 35 
England churches, arrayed in 
robes of many colors, presented 
gram under the direction of Miss 
es Wood of the department of Re- 
ous Education of the ava. 
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In addition, there — 


photographers, and by the wire services 


on yn * 


EETINGS: 


ur re Bieateessy 9 Week 


ley, Calif, Reporting the sermon, the 
Boston Globe headlined, “Man Must 
Find Living Faith, Unitarian Parley 
Here Told.” 

Monday was Alliance Day and the 
59th annual meeting was held at the 
Arlington Street Church. 

As the Boston Traveler reported it, 
there were “more than 400 delegates to 


the 59th annual meeting of the General 


Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women.” 

In the afternoon, the Alliance was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Marion Cuthbert of the 
faculty of Brooklyn College. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reported: “ “The 
challenge to the _ religiously-minded 
woman today,’ she said, ‘is to make a 
truly creative contribution to human 
society. In the fields of education and 
religion, especially, where women so 
greatly outnumber men,’ she said, ‘this 
leadership should be taken, but up to 
now has not been. Women have tended 
to be followers, not leaders.’” 

Seventeen resolutions had been sub- 
mitted by groups from localities all over 
the United States, Canada and the 
Canal Zone, dealing with government- 
sponsored health insurance programs, 
congressional investigating committees, 


revisions in the state penal and correc- _ 


tional institutions, released time for re- 
ligous education, and others. 


EXTRA. 


A large chest of thread which had 
been contributed by members of the 
Alliance was presented to the Unitarian 
Service Committee to be shipped over- 
seas. 

A meeting of the Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion, according to the Boston Herald, 
“calling on the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to endorse civil disobedience.” 
According to the Boston Post, “members 
of the Fellowship also voted unanimously — 
to seek to prevent ratification of the 


North Atlantic Pact on the grounds that 


it may provoke a war which will pro- 
duce conditions within the United States 
and other nations conducive to the 
growth of communism.” 

The speaker at the meeting of the 
Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship was Dean 
Walter G. Muelder of Boston University 
School of Theology, who pointed out 
current threats to civil liberties, current 
and growing fear to speak one’s mind, 
the treatment of peacetime conscientious 
objectors and a moral anxiety which he 
said is present in American community 
life today. 

Lively panel discussions on denomi- 
national affairs and proposed resolutions 
occupied the afternoon. The Religious 
Arts Guild gave a citation dinner honor- 
ing Dr. Henry Wilder Foote “for his 
outstanding contribution in the field of 
hymnody.” Monday night also saw an Al- 
liance dinner and an American Unitarian 
Youth dinner, and the day concluded 
with a Fellowship party honoring Dr. 
and Mrs. George D. Stoddard at the 
Boston City ‘Club. 


Unitarian leaders photographed just before the final business sessions at the 124th 


annual meetings of the ava are, left to right, Reo. Lewis McGee of Chicago; Dr. 


Frederick May Eliot, re-elected president of the ava; Dr. George D. Stoddard, 

moderator of the ava, and president of the University of Illinois; and the Rev. Dana 

McLean Greeley, sentptory of the ava, and minister of Arlington Street Church. 
(Photo courtesy The Christian Science Monitor). 
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Tuesday was Education Day, with the 

Unitarian Sunday School Society taking 
over the Arlington Street Church in co- 
operation with the Division of Education. 
The main speakers were Dr. Lawrence 
K. Frank, director of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development, 
New York; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of the Division of Education 
and Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, author of 
many books for children and consultant 
for books in the Division. 
. Covering this event, the Monitor said, 
“Fully in line with the long-demon- 
strated liberalism of the Unitarian church 
in America, were today’s discussions on 
church education at Arlington Street 
Church. Religious education both of 
children and adults was discussed in 
terms of modern therapies and child 
guidance.” The Globe quoted Dr. Frank 
as saying, “Religious organizations and 
their members have scarcely recognized 
that mental health is concerned with the 
same basic value and goal as the re- 
ligious leaders. . . . In the light of what 
we are learning from mental hygiene and 
from our knowledge of nature and man, 
an extensive reorientation of religious 
education seemed imperative.” 

At a luncheon meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee it was an- 
nounced that $100,000 by the end of 
June was necessary unless there were to 
be cuts in the program. According to 
the Boston Herald, “The non-sectarian 
Unitarian Service Committee stood on 
its own corporate feet at a luncheon 
meeting and challenged the denomina- 
tion to bear its own share of the released 
and rehabilitation financial load, which 
requires $100,000 by the end of June.” 

Chief speaker of the occasion was 
Martha H. Biehle, operations officer for 
International Refugee Organization, who 


paid tribute to the Service Committee for 


its work in rehabilitation. 

The Herald characterized the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee as “the organi- 
zation that sent 57 physicians in seven 


medical missions to foreign lands last 


year; that provided almost $1,000,000 
in food and clothing for Europe alone; 
and which coupled its workcamp opera- 
tions with the resettlement of specialists 
and intellectuals among carefully 
screened DP's! 

Meetings of the Cosmotheist Society, 
the Unitarian Temperance Society and 
the Guild of Parish Workers were also 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon. 

At 5 p.m. a commemorative service 
honored those Unitarian ministers who 
had died during the year; and a welcome 
was extended to men who had joined 
the Fellowship during the year. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice in a public meeting at 8:15 p.m. 
unanimously passed a resolution prais- 
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‘as speaker. 


+ 


ing David ‘Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as “an able 
and conscientious public servant and ad- 


- ministrator.” The Fellowship presented a 


panel discussion on the question of civil 
liberties with the following speakers: 
LaRue Brown, chairman of the Regional 
Loyalty Board; Rev. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, president, National Con- 
sumers League; and Alfred A. Albert of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Pres. 
Albert K. Herling was the moderator. 
The vursj, according to the Globe, 

“condemned political tests in those large 
areas of atomic research for civilian use 
and human betterment where no matters 
of national security are involved. The 
resolution stated that freedom of re- 
search on the basis of competence with-. 


out political tests is basic to the con- 


tinued development of science in 
America. ‘Previous investigations have 
repeatedly demonstrated the integrity 
and extraordinary sense of loyalty of 
David Lilienthal to American democratic 
ideals, the resolution read. “The nation 
needs to encourage its able chosen ad- 
ministrators.’ ” 

Wednesday was designated as Minis- 
ters’ Day. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
of Providence, read a paper at the Be 
Street Conference on the subject, “The 
Kinship of Albert Schweitzer’s Life and 
Thought to Ours.” A meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Association 
was held at the home of Mrs. Frederick 
May Eliot. The Unitarian Ministers As- 
sociation met for luncheon and its an- 
nual meeting. The Harvard Unitarian 
Alumni Association held an _ evening 
meeting with Dean Willard L. Sperry 
A supper meeting of the 
Meadville Alumni Association was also 
held, and of the Unitarian Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Tufts School of Religion. 

The first AvA business session met 
Wednesday afternoon. On this occasion 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, titular head 
of the denomination and president of the 
University of Illinois, raised his gavel 
for the first time as moderator. 

Greetings were received from and sent 
to Unitarian groups all over the world 
and to churches affiliated with the Uni- 


_ tarians in the field of religious liberalism. 


A resolution amending the by-laws 
was approved, calling for the presenta- 
tion of all matters proposed for action 
at the annual or special meetings of the 
Association to the Business Committee 
at least two months prior to the meeting 
and providing that unscheduled mat- 
ters “may be called upon the floor by a 
simple majority vote.” The amendment 
also empowered the Business Committee 
to “promulgate such rules of procedure 
as may be nece to carry out the 
intent of this section of the By-laws.” 

An amendment calling for a reappor- 


_ that amendment calling for 


tionment of rep: 
geographical basis 
to the sponsor 

Tabled was | 
1, Section 5, 
the following wor 
“polity”: “that in 
belief is an inherent pa 
tarian way of life,” and an 


of the words “under God’ 
dividual freedom of belief” — 
quested withdrawn by its 


June. ; t¢ 
The report of the Committee to P.: 


a 
0- 


pose an Interdenominational Actio 
Project, specially authorized at — 


General Conference of 1947, was read 


committee. iA 
The report described the cooperati 
efforts between the Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and the American Ethical Union 
to plan joint action in the area of menta 
health. In the future, the Central Co: 
ference of American Rabbis is expect 
to become a member of the coopera 
joint committee. Unitarian tradition i 
this field of action was established b 
Dorothea Dix, the report pointed out. — 
“The denominational agencies, the 
regional conferences and the loca 
churches of the three denomination: 
cooperating with each other,” will ag 
proach the joint action on three levels, 
the report suggested: on the level of edu: 
cation and survey, on the level of reme- 
dial action, and on the application of 
mental health principles to the church 
itself. “It should develop in ow 
churches,” the report said, “a leadership 
of new competence in this field” = 
Seven procedural recommendatior 
were made, and these, together wit 
complete report, will be printed an: 
tributed through the churches in the 


‘ 


future. — “gd 


e 4 


Church ir 


.: ia ee 


ry 


ipo eliminate 
_ theological and pre-theological students” 


of a tsa basic freedoms for every person” and 
‘ condemning “the use of terror, violence 
or any other method of intimidation to 
_ dominate the thinking or actions of any 
‘person or group: of persons.” 


‘A resolution calling upon Congress 
“all special exemption to 


was passed; and a resolution pledging 


al the Association to resist all encroach- 


be. Said om 
mor Robert F. 
mee pares as ialeenios 


insist on esac, freedom a 
The former governor asserted, 
“ difficulty is that we have 
Jnitarianism but no unity. The more we 
of the controversy the more we ap- 
a the absurd situation in which we 
tting smaller and smaller and more 
en up as we go along, and bigger 
ements are being made publicly by 
er groups. We must have a central 
an purpose. A faith which be- 
in everything believes in nothing. 
nitarianism is to be merely a secular 
ating society, let’s take the word 
out of it.”” [The Register has re- 
sted the manuscript of Mr. Bradford's 
ch, and hopes to publish it in the 
- issue]. 
Bradford was answered by John 
isher, director of the United Uni- 
Appeal, the following morning, 
be reported in paragraphs below. 
ednesday ended with the Ware Lec- 
Bria First Church, delivered bs 


on “The Right of the People to 
w,” and he emphasized that news- 
are handling the news more ob- 
now than ever meiore in -our 


cing newspapers aiist be re- 
t is to be possible for anyone 
wealthy to own and operate 

Canham’s anions is sched- 


Register. 
was Association Day, and 
; of os Gre Cove a 


gram. “Many Fellowships,” 


ments upon the principle of separation 
of church and state was passed. Members 
were also urged to resist such encroach- 
ments. Passed also was a resolution re- 
cording the support of the Association 
of the “common aims which it shares 
with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People” and 
be glediéity itself to “press for the realiza- 
tion of these aims in the life of its mem- 
ber churches.” 

Other resolutions concerned the es- 
tablishment by the Association, under 
the Division of Education, 
of Education and Legislation in Wash- 
ington, p. c.” to act as “a clearing 
house for information to Unitarian 
churches and individual Unitarians.” 


This proposal was rejected; and sup- . 


porting “the present attempt to broaden 
the social security laws and, in particular, 
favoring the extension of this protection 
to the employees of non-profit organiza- 
tions, including religious bodies.” This 
resolution was passed; and one calling 
for rededication to the principles of 
Unitarian Advance. This resolution was 
passed. From the floor, submitted by 
Rev. Walter Royal Jones, Jr. of Barn- 
stable, came a resolution on civil diso- 
bedience, affirming that dictates of in- 
dividual conscience be upheld whether 
it lead individual Unitarians “to work 
for reform within existing structures of 
the community, or whether it lead them 
to responsible acts of civil disobedience.” 
This resolution was tabled. 

A resolution authorizing the president 
of the ava “to cooperate with the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention” in es- 
tablishing and enforcing the traditional 
American right to “the free expression of 
religious views” was passed. This re- 
ferred particularly to radio station wLAW 
in Lawrence which refused permission 
to broadcast to Rev. Kenneth L. Patton 
unless he made fundamental changes in 
his Easter script. 

The morning session was addressed 
by Hon. J. Ray Shute, mayor of the 


City of Monroe, N. C., who spoke on the 


ce of the new Fellowship pro- 
he stated, 
“exert an influence on the community 
far out of proportion to their size” and 


are not expensive to set up. 


“We can hardly go forward with our 
_ Drakes on; there are many of us who are 


- 
~~ 


att 


“An Office - 


A 
impatient to be at the work ahead of 
us. We tire of playing with paper boats 
on lily ponds and long to trim our sails 
and put out to sea,” Mr. Shute said. 

It was when John B. Fisher arose to 
give his report for the United Appeal 
that the answer to former Governor 
Bradford was given. The Boston Herald 
headlined: “Unitarian Session Bristles 
Over Bradford’s Quit Threat.” Said the 
Herald article: “Resentment at former 
Gov. Robert F. Bradford’s threat to quit 
the Unitarian denomination, over a doc- 
trinal issue that the American Unitarian 
Association’s 124th annual meeting al- 
ready had buried, roused the organiza- 
tion’s final day-long business session at 
Arlington Street Church yesterday. 
Private and sometimes public indigna- 
tion over what was termed his ‘deserting 
of the ship’ overshadowed controversy 
on two of the resolutions. .. . 

“Anonymously, Unitarian delegates 
deplored the Bradford sounding-off on 
the humanism-theism threatened split, 
which the meeting earlier had voted a 
dead issue by tabling. The assembly 
had rejected any change in the by-laws 
by either the Left or the Right fringe. 


“In an interview, Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, president of the University of 
Illinois and moderator of the meetings 
said: “Whatever Mr. Bradford has be- 
lieved, he may continue to believe, be- 
cause there has been no change in the 
structure or resolution of Unitarianism 
whatever.’ 

“John B. Fisher, director of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, turned from his ‘poor, 
almost tragic’ diagnosis of the Appeal’s 
raising of $200,447 of its $350,000 goal 
for 1948-49 to reply to the Bradford 
remarks, ‘It is not the part of Unitarian- 
ism, any more than of the United Na- 
tions, to walk out or threaten to walk out 
because of the problems before it. I have 
respect for former Goy, Bradford. I hope 
that Robert Bradford will stay with us, 
and lend strength, vigor, and foresight 
to the solution of our problems. We need 
to have all hands aboard the ship if we 
are to make a broad advance.’” 


Following a report of progress from 
the Division of Education by Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler and a report of the Division 
of Publications by Frederic G. Melcher, 
dean of American publishers, came a 
report of the Committee on Ballots an- 
nouncing the result of the elections 
which were as follows: 

Re-elected for a fourth term as presi- 
dent was Frederick May Eliot; re-elected 
as secretary was: Dana McLean Greeley, 
and elected as treasurer was Charles S. 
Bolster. Nine regional vice-presidents 
were elected as follows: Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, Albert Bowen, M.D., Rev. Angus 
deM. Cameron, Nathaniel L. Harris, 
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Leonard M. Hunting, Roger D. Johnson, 


Oscar S. Nelson, Kenneth B. White, 


Douglas B. Whiting. Directors for a 
term of three years were elected as fol- 
lows: Lawrence G. Brooks, Mrs. James 
T. Denton, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
Thomas F. Peterson, Rev. Wallace W. 
Robbins, Mrs. James H. Wolfe. Direc- 
tors for a term of one year were elected 
as follows: Otto T. Gilmore, Warren B. 
Walsh, Fred I Cairns, Mrs. George W. 
Pieksen, Dwight S. Strong, Kurt L. 
Hanslowe. 

Following the report of the Commit- 
tee on Ballots was the address of the 
president. Headlines in the Monitor re- 
ported: “Unitarian Head Issues Appeal 
for Church Unity.” The Monitor added, 
“After thanking the more than 800 dele- 
gates for his re- election, Dr. Eliot de- 
clared that during the coming year he 


would take steps to begin a sai ne 

of the organization, a ayia of its ap 
verse parts. ‘We are like the fingers of 
a hand, separated from each other. Those 
fingers need to be brought together to 
make possible a strong grasp and so that 
the fist may be readily raised in defense 
of very precious things in our national 
and religious life.’” 

The last meeting of the week was a 
public gathering under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
Arlington Street Church at which Benja- 
min A. Cohen, assistant secretary-general 
of the United Nations, was the speaker. 
Mr. Cohen said that while a world gov- 
ernment would be the ideal development 
of a world organization, the time is not 
yet ripe for that. He pointed out, ac- 
cording to the Boston Post, “ “The people 


of the United States have been trained to — 


Portland conference ‘may prove historic’ 


No denominational conference in recent 
years is likely to be of more importance 
to Unitarianism and to local churches and 
individual Unitarians than the General Con- 
ference to be held on the campus of Reed 
College in Portland, Ore., between August 
15 and 19 this summer, according to a 
statement from Dr. Robert Killam, chairman 
of the Program Committee. “The destiny 
of Unitarianism for years to come will prob- 
ably be shaped in large part at Portland,” 
Dr. Killam told The Register. 

There are powerful challenges to religious 
liberalism which have emerged in our day, 
_ he pointed out; there are problems of free- 
dom and power which have come to a head 
in the last few years. Unitarians, he said, 
cannot afford to be asleep at the switch if 
they have any intention of maintaining their 
traditional leadership in the fight for sur- 
vival of liberal principles. 


“At Portland, we are going to try some-— 


thing new in organizing our strength — 
something which we believe may make this 
summer's General Conference historic,” Dr. 
Killam said. “Instead of listening to a lot 
of speeches, we have planned a series of 
discussion groups. Each will have its own 
leader, its own reporters; and each will bring 
its conclusions to the final plenary session. 
In this way, our thinking will be clear, defi- 
nite, pointed, and ready to be put into 
action. We will understand specifically what 
the details of the challenge to liberalism are; 
we will know what the organized strength 
opposing our principles is. We will also be 


PRESS TIME BULLETIN: A thorough-going 
and informative feature article about Port- 
land, Ore., the Unitarian convention city for 
August 15-19, is presented in the June issue 


of Holiday, and was written by Richard L. 


Neuberger, a close friend of the First Uni- 


tarian Church of Portland. 
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aware of the opportunities which are ours, 
and we shall have cleared away the under- 
brush until we can see what action we be- 
lieve the denomination should undertake on 
a long-range scale and in the immediate 
tomorrow. Our objectives will be put down 


in explicit terms; and the techniques and _ 


methods by which we intend to achieve 
them will be laid on the line.” 

Recently a letter from Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, president of the University of Illi- 
nois and Moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was sent to the chair- 
men of the governing boards of all Uni- 
tarian churches, urging official action to 
send delegates. In the letter Dr. Stoddard 


said: “Our denomination, through its reg- 


ularly appointed delegates, intends to lay 
down plans for action affecting the entire 


future of our movement at the General Con- 


ference in Portland, when the delegates con- 
vene this summer. This will be unlike any 
official Unitarian denominational meeting 
ever held. _ Group thinking and planning 
will be stiessed through discussion groups 
and plenary sessions. The theme of the 
General Conference is “The Unitarian An- 
swer to the Religious Challenge of the New 
Age.’ Justice William O. Douglas of the 
vu. s. Supreme Court will address the conven- 
tion, which is meeting on the campus of 
Reed College and using the College facilities 
—beautifully adapted to our needs, including 
sleeping quarters, dining and recreation 
facilities. . . . Because of the importance of 
this General Conference for our denomina- 
tion and because of the continuing effects 
of the thinking to be done there throughout 
every aspect of Unitarianism, I personally 
feel that the largest possible attendance 
should be encouraged, nae among 
the ministers.” 


Registration begins at 9 a. m. on Mon- 
day, August 15, and the Conference Sermon 


contained in the Unitarian program ong 


Friday of Anniversary Week will appea 
in the midsummer issue of The Ch 


average ‘citizen, of 
trained always to see ‘Russia 
and the rest of the world as wrong. 
truth,’ he said, ‘no nation in the 

is right all the time.’” An { 


Delegates headed homeward wit 
sober realization that organized — 
tarianism on this continent now f: 
serious financial crises; but they returned 
with buoyant hopes for the postbiies 


in its future. 


nore: A full report of action taken at 
the meeting of the Board of Directors on 


Register. 


In the vine-covered buildings, of Reed 
College, Unitarians attending the Ge 
eral Conference at Portland, Ore., Aug. 
15-19, will find hospitality and excellent 
facilities for the discussion groups which 
will feature the conference. The camp us 
has six tennis courts, an outdoor swim- 
ming pool, a woodland theatre, acres ¢ of 
lawns and gardens, a running brook, a 
many other attractions. Shown here ¢ 
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Schug is very much at home in the field of religious instruction on released 
ve. While minister at the Urbana, Illinois, Unitarian Church, he was active 
the “test case” brought before the courts in Champaign, Ill., which resulted in 
e Supreme Court decision of the McCollum Case. Mr. Schug is a graduate of 
North Central College and the Chicago Theological Seminary. He has taught 
the Speech Department at North Central College, has served as assistant Chap- 
ain at the Elgin State Hospital (Psychiatric) and is now the minister at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Echoes of the McCollum decision 


The strange kettle of stew being 
brewed for U.S. public schools _ 
eins By PHILIP SCHUG 


When the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case, which determined 
t religious sects could not use the public schools to teach religion, came down 


mn March 8, 1948, many people were surprised, and among them I was not the 
east surprised. Many were surprised that the Supreme Court should rule as it did. 
Such people are convinced that the citizens of the United States need more re- 
ligion than they have, and many of them feel that if you can’t drag a family to a 
good fundamental church on Sunday, you should at least take it to the children 


while they are in school and can’t escape. Others were surprised that the deci- 
sion should have been so heavily in favor of Mrs. McCollum and that the decision 
should have been so thoroughgoing and detailed. I was among those. Though 
[ was optimistic about getting a favorable decision I was almost certain that we 
could look forward to a minimum victory based upon the narrowest points of law 


possible. I was wrong, and I am glad that I was. Many who were wrong are 
not quite so happy about it. 
_ Almost as soon of the first shock of the 
lecision wore off, people began to make 
somments and ask questions. These 
nave snowballed into a mountain of con- 
‘usion to which the Catholic hierarchy 
udded the crowning touch when it struck 
gut at the decision in what is perhaps the 
strongest statement it has ever issued 
ugainst the government of the United 
States. The hierarchy labels the erec- 
jon of a wall of separation between 
shurch and state as “an utter distortion 
of American history and law.” It says 
hat the decision is a “novel interpreta- 
ion” of the first amendment, and that 
‘The majority opinions pay scant atten- 
ion to logic, history or accepted norms 
f interpretation.” It vows to work 
teadily for the overturn of this decision. 
_ Of course, the hierarchy’s was not 
he only severe reaction to the decision 
ind the events that followed it. An 
mmediate reaction of many people was, 
‘Now what is going to happen to the 
many religious education systems that 
ie in operation in connection with 
sublic schools in the many cities of the 
Jnited States? We know that they are 
mut in Champaign, Illinois, but what 
ibout Chicago, New York, St. Louis and 
housands of other smaller cities?” 
_ Erwin Shaver, who is connected with 
ie International Council of Religious 
ucation, promptly came along with 
2 prediction that ninety percent of the 
tems would open in the fall. He 
ged that the forces of Satan had won 


a very limited victory, and that the 
forces of righteousness would be ham- 
pered very little by this setback. 

Shaver was right on his percentages. 
About ninety percent of the systems did 
open this fall. Every expedient was 
used. The city of Fort Wayne found 
buses drawn up in front of the schools. 
Instead of teaching religion inside the 
schools, they are teaching it in buses 
right outside the door. To those who 
had hoped that the decision would settle 
this matter once and for all, this is very 
confusing. They reason that perhaps, 
after all, the decision didn’t amount to 
much. “Certainly if the practice is 
continuing, the decision must have many 
and very big holes in it,” they say. 
Many just shake their heads and say, 
“Well, the school boards have good 
lawyers, and they ought to know.” To 
those who are very reluctant to give 
up their holds on the public schools the 
fact that religious education persists in 
connection with the schools gives them 
much hope. 

- A third comment I have heard from 
many people on both sides is that the 
Supreme Court decision is a big muddle. 
There are three separate majority 
opinions, they point out, and only four 
of the judges seem to agree unreservedly 
with the basic decision—that is a minor- 
ity. This confusion has been unwit- 
tingly fostered by many newspaper 
correspondents who quoted from, but 
did not study, the decision. The result 
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is that a lot of false hopes and useless 
fears have been raised on the part of 
those who either oppose or uphold the 
decision. 

The fourth great mix-up might be 
likened to a kettle of stew that is now 
being heated by the discussions of 
zealous and evangelical Protestants who 
are talking over this whole problem in 
terms of constructing a program that 
will attain their ends, but which will 


have the semblance of legality about it. 


Each group is throwing in its own beef, 
carrots, cabbage, potatoes or flavoring, 
and the thing that I hear most often as 
the cooks taste the stew is that they 
should get together on a program for 
teaching religion in an objective way 
in the schools. The regular teachers 
will do the job. This gets around the 
objection of church interference in the 
school system, and, though one wouldn't 
want to stress it too much, it gets around 
the heavy costs of a separate church 
program. 

There are the four problem areas that I 
want to take up. I have labelled this 
article “Echoes of the McCollum De- 
cision” for a reason. If you listen for 
an echo you will notice that the echo is 
never an exact duplicate of that which 
was sent out, It is always a slight dis- 
tortion of the real thing. The echo is 
shaped and moulded in part by the re- 
flecting surfaces, and when it returns 
it bears with it something of the essen- 
tial nature of those surfaces. So it is 
with the problems—they bear with them 
something of the essential natures of 
the people who feel them. Let us, then, 
take up these echoes in an effort to dis- 
cover something of the nature of the 
reflecting surfaces from which they 
come, as well as to get a grasp of the 
problems and some hint as to their 
answers. 

Let’s take them in reverse order and 
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deal with this kettle of stew first. One 
of the unusual things about it is its grow- 
ing popularity. Literature that comes 
to my desk on the subject of religious 
education in the public schools seldom 
fails to contain reference to strong pleas 
on the part of someone to salvage what 
is good in the released time program 
by introducing what is called an “ob- 
jective study of religion” to be taught 
by the regular teacher or someone trained 
for the job but in the employ of the 
public school. Let’s examine it a bit. 

Now I’m just an ordinary Joe who 
changes his mind occasionally, and I'll 
admit that in the past I argued for this 
‘proposition on a number of occasions. 
My major effort to present the idea 
came during the McCollum trial. The 
ministers in Champaign-Urbana got to- 
gether occasionally on the problems of 
the McCollum trial, and I always tried 
to be present so that I would know what 
was going on. During the week of the 
trial in the lower courts I presented this 
proposition to them as an alternative, 
but it didn’t go over. 

The question arises as to why I did 
it, and the answer is a cold-blooded one. 
I felt that the objective study of religion 
would serve our purposes very well. 
When a person studies religion in all of 
its manifestations and compares and con- 
trasts the world’s religions he comes 
to the place where he asks questions con- 
cerning their dogmatic assertions. He 
sees that they tend to clash, and he 
asks more questions concerning the 
truth of the propositions. It isn’t long 
before he finds that he is a Unitarian 
in religion—that is, if he is allowed, and 
is able, to explore the subject with no 
holds barred. This reasoning, though 
not mentioned to my colleagues in the 
ministry in Champaign-Urbana for fear 
that it would militate against the propo- 
sition, was not lost upon them. My pro- 
posal at that time was met with a flat 
refusal by all, from the Catholics to 
the run-of-the-mill Protestants. They 
said frankly, “It may sound good, but 
that is Unitarianism.” And they would 
have none of it. 

Now I meet up with essentially the 
same people proclaiming what sounds 
like essentially the same _ proposition. 
My first impulse is to get into the parade 
and beat the biggest drum I can find. 
But a little devil, as some would say, 
hops up on my shoulder and whispers 
in my ear, “Wait a minute, wait a 
minute! One of the basic laws of human 
behavior is that people do things in ac- 
cordance with what they conceive to be 
their basic interests.” I know that that 
is exactly what I was doing when I 
tried to put this proposal across, and 
so I am forced to stand back for a 
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Now what is going to happen to the 
many religious education systems 
that are in operation in connection 
with public schools in the many 
cities of the United States? We 
know that they are out in Cham- 
paign, Ill., but what about Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis and thousands 
of other smaller cities? 


moment and ask, “Whose parade are you 
joining, anyway?” 

That’s not an easy question to answer. 
Most of us will agree that an objective 
study of religion is a good thing, but 
when I question people who are at 
present anxious to push the idea in pub- 
lic education, I seldom find them in- 
terested in a critical study of all religion. 
They are interested in presenting the 
Sunday School stories of the average 
Protestant church in the public school 
classroom. What they mean by “ob- 
jective” doesn’t measure up to my un- 
derstanding of the term. They could 
be expected to put up a terrific protest 
if public school teachers actually took 
their jobs seriously and ventured beyond 
a simple presentation of orthodox Chris- 
tian views. On the other hand, I can 
be expected to put up a severe protest 
if anything short of a well-rounded job 
is done. That-leaves us tied up in ob- 
jections, and it is exactly this situation 
that has historically made it necessary 
for the church and the state in these 
United States to remain separate one 
from the other. In his concurring 
opinion in the McCollum. case, Justice 
Frankfurter develops this situation at 
quite some length to show that the state 
does not reject nor remain indifferent to 
religion in disentangling itself from sec- 
tarian quarrels. Rather it disentangles 
itself in order to protect the freedom 
of religion and conscience for all its 
people. I presume that that is where 
this subject is going to stand. Those who 
presently talk about an “objective” study 
of religion in the public schools do so in 
the hope that they will further their own 
interests. This is an insufficient basis 
for overturning a principle that is 
presently of such great value. 

Now for the echo concerning a “mud- 
dled decision” in the McCollum case. 
I have heard this from a lot of people, 
and I have read it often. Why it became 
so popular I don’t know unless it is evi- 
dence of a common desire to be superior 
to those who make the important de- 
cisions. We like to believe that the 
experts don’t know their business any 
better than we do—and, it’s true, some- 
times they don’t. But in this case it 
just isn’t true that the decision has all 


_this case in first place. 
‘would have been better satisfied to leave 
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sorts of contradictions and differences of 
opinion in it. The Catholic bishops 
played up this theme in an obvious effort 
to discredit the Supreme Court, but a 
reading of the decision shows a clear and 
firm unanimity among seven judges on 
all major points and a very clear ex- 
pression of all of them on the value of the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. The dissenting justice, Justice 
Reed, simply does not think the Cham- 
paign system of church-state coopera- 
tion is thoroughgoing enough to violate 
the principle. He stands completely 
alone in this matter. Justice Jackson, 
who signed the opinion of the court, 
entered a separate concurring opinion 
which says essentially two things: (1) 
We shouldn’t have taken jurisdiction in 
(Apparently he 


this matter to the state courts), and (2) 
while the majority opinion is correct it 
should have stuck to the very narrowest 
points of laws that it could find for 
rendering its decision; the decision is 
too sweeping, and many more things 
are decided than needed to be decided 
in rendering an opinion for the plaintiff. 
Justice Jackson feels that the court 
should have done what I expected it 
would do; that is, cut the petition down 
to the bare minimum and _ send _ it 
through. He is saying that the court 
shouldn’t try to rewrite the Constitu- 
tion on this matter at one sitting. 
When we turn to the opinion that 
all eight justices signed, we find none 
of the confusion that has been claimed 
by some reporters and people who 
disagree with the decision. It is clear 
that the use of school time and property 
for the dissemination of sectarian re- 
ligion is unconstitutional. This is what 
we requested, and the decision is clear. 
But the court goes further. It says that 
the use of school machinery for the 
purpose of providing pupils for re- 
ligious classes is also unconstitutional. 
That would seem to be clear language. 
Justice Reed, in his dissent, claims that 
it is very clear, and that it bars all 
released time programs that rely upon 
the schools to send them pupils. The 
rub here is that the programs which 
opened this fall are all or substantially 
all of this kind. If they had been in 
the schools they were simply moved to 
nearby buildings or, as in the case of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, they were moved 
into buses. The hope of the people who 
push this kind of church-school co- 
operation is that some way will be found 
to keep this program. There is still 
a third point that the majority opinion 
makes which is of value. Any close 
tie-up between school authorities and _ 
sectarian institutions is declared un- 
constitutional. Just what this means 
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I don't pretend to know. But it is evi- 


in view of the fact that many cases are 
likely to be brought before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the near future which 
deal with various phases of church-state 
relations. 


But what about the longer concur- 
ring opinion entered by Frankfurter and 
signed by Jackson, Rutledge, and Bur- 
ton? Well, you should read it. It does 
not detract in any way from the majority 
opinion of the court. It says in essence, 
“The basic decision is just too short. 
Were going to have a lot of cases before 
this court soon dealing with various 
phases of this subject, and we think we 
had better set forth the historical bases 
upon which we reached our decision so 
that future justices will know.” My 
personal view is that this lengthy con- 
curring opinion by Frankfurter is one 
of the most important parts of the en- 
tire McCollum case. If I were a lawyer, 
I would almost feel obligated to pass on 
a part of my fees in any similar case to 
Justice Frankfurter. He has written the 
essential parts of future briefs. 


_ Now for the echo that is most often 
heard, and which goes like this, “They're 
still holding the classes. We know the 
school boards have good lawyers; so 
the decision must be awfully weak.” I 
like to deal with this echo, because it is 
the one which gives me an excuse for 
telling other people what to do. Jt is 
based upon a very simple misconcep- 
tion of judicial processes. When the 
court hands down a decision in the 
McCollum case, you can be sure that 
the matter is going to be cleaned up 
in Champaign, but you can not be sure 
that it is going to be cleaned up in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and all the 
other cities. The reason is simple. Those 
of us who brought the suit are going to 
‘see that the ruling is put into effect in 
Champaign. We already have. But the 
Supreme Court does not operate a great 
police organization to see that its rules 
are universally applied throughout the 
United States. That responsibility rests 
primarily upon you and me. As local 
citizens we must see that the rulings are 
-enforced locally. You can see why 
any minister would find himself right at 
home with this point, and it is a very 
important one. If we see a violation we 
can request that it be stopped. If we 
get no voluntary cooperation, we can go 
to the courts with a petition to enforce 
the ruling. This is one of the most diffi- 
cult things about democracy of the 
United States brand. It demands an 
alert citizenry. This argument that the 
‘school boards must have good lawvers 
and must know what they’re doing when 
it questionable practices to 


continue is a beautiful way of escaping 


dently an effort to clarify a principle | 


The city of Fort Wayne found buses 
drawn up in front of the schools. 
Instead of teaching religion inside 
the schools, they are teaching it in 
buses right outside the door. 


responsibility. The proper way for the 
good citizen to act is to raise the point 
in the only way that he can get an an- 
swer of value; that is, directly with 
parties involved and, if necessary, 
through the courts. Various cases are 
even now before the courts, and many 
more must be brought. 

The last of these echoes is the first 
one that I raised. The attack upon the 
Supreme Court by the Catholic bishops, 
who make up the hierarchy in the 
United States, deserves special attention 
because it clearly reveals the battle lines 
that are shaping up over this problem of 
public education. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that the McCollum decision 
locks and bars the door to the use*of 
federal funds for private and parochial 
schools. That door was slammed in 
the New Jersey Bus case, but many 
doubted whether it would stay shut. It 
is rather interesting that the hierarchy 
did not get heated up over the New 
Jersey Bus case, but waited to blow its 
top at this time. At the time of the 
bus decision it received some financial 
help in the general form of welfare aid 
to parochial school children. However, 
the same principles, which the _hier- 
archy now labels “an utter distortion of 
American history and law” and a 
“novel interpretation” of the first amend- 
ment, were clearly set forth in the earlier 
decision. No doubt the hierarchy hoped 
to see these principles denied at a later 
date. Now that they are affirmed the 
heirarchy claims that the Supreme Court 
has completely upset all norms of in- 
terpretation. This means that the Su- 
preme Court has rejected the claim of 
the hierarchy for support of its schools. 
Senator Taft is so certain of it that he 
gives the McCollum decision as a rea- 
son why people need have no fear that 
federal funds for education will go to any 
but public schools. I am not as confi- 
dent as Senator Taft for a reason that 
I gave just a bit ago. To guarantee that 
the laws of the land operate, we must 
have an alert and responsible citizenry 
which is willing to take necessary steps 
to enforce the laws. But it must be 
remembered that released time classes 
were in operation for thirty years be- 
fore. they were challenged. To avoid 
such heavy demands upon the citizenry, 
our congress should make its appropria- 
tions explicitly for public schools. I'm 
convinced that it would savé a lot of 
trouble later on, for it is the expressed 
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aim of the hierarchy not only to get full — 
public support for its private schools but 
eventually to gain control of all educa- 
tion in the United States. I don’t think 
that it can do it, but it is well to know 
what the aims are when you assess its 
present bitter attack upon the McCollum 
decision. 

I am convinced that the American 
public schools represent one of the 
finest contributions that any government 
has ever made to its citizens and that 
they set a pattern of accomplishment for 
all governments in all the world. We 
are a large country of many factions. 
There is much bitterness and hatred 
among us which militate against the 
smooth operation of our school system; 
besides, there is much laxness in keep- 
ing it up to peak efficiency, but it is sa 
superior to systems which leave school- 
ing in the hands of churches that there 
is no comparison. The Catholic, 
Lutheran, Mormon and other church 
schools in the United States come up to 
fair standards of education only because 
they are forced to do so by law and the 
example of the public school. It is a 
fair assumption that if we allow all sects 
to chip away at the public school system, 
we will eventually come to a sad end 
like Spain and Portugal, which are mag- 
nificent examples of church-bred_ il- 
literacy. More than half of these people 
are officially listed as illiterate. The 
others are rather well instructed—in the 
prayer book. Only a few receive any- 
thing like the education of our average 
child. It usually takes a complete revo- 
lution to change such a system, a revolu- 
tion such as has occurred in Mexico. 
Our educational revolution took. place 
about a hundred years ago—and we had 
better not forget it. 


It is clear, then, that the echoes of 
the McCollum decision come from those 
who are confused—and from those who 
would confuse others to serve their own 
ends. It is not a bad idea to clear up 
both these confusions. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom in education as 
well as in government. Some are carry- 
ing the burden of making the McCollum 
decision effective in broader areas. In 
St. Louis and in New Mexico the courts 
have applied it to local situations. In 
New York City the courts refused, but 
an appeal is being taken. Clarity will 
be reached only when many cases are 
brought and many decisions rendered. 
In the meantime all of us would do well 
to know the aims of all who would chip 
away slowly at the public schools, and 
we would do well to make extra efforts 
to make our public schools superior to 
any. The well-rounded and educated 
citizen is the best agent we have for pre- 
serving democracy and individual free- 
dom. 
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The following two-article feature was suggested by Mr. Blake, who has been minis- ~~ 
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ter of the Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, Calif., since 1933. At his suggestion 
several Unitarian ministers with more “conventional” impressions of Jesus were 


invited to write. 


Mr. Blake had been a practicing lawyer in California for nine 


years when he decided to turn to the ministry and became a student at what is 
now the Starr King School. After serving the First Unitarian Church in Sacramento 
for five years, he became administrative vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, an office he held until he was called to the Santa Barbara church. 


The riddle of Jesus: I 


By BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


Our Unitarian Church, in this city that looks out on the blue Pacific, is far re- 
moved from the tempests that sweep across our denomination. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the mail brings a letter, a pamphlet, or a book that echoes the noise of distant 
combat. These are usually laid to one side and forgotten. Occasionally, however, 


the echoes come with an insistence that cannot be disregarded. 


present controversy that centers about the nature of Jesus of Nazareth. It is an 
anomalous controversy. The real issues were settled long ago. 


Unitarians admit the two major premi- | 


ses on which it was settled: Joseph’s 
paternity of Jesus and the human origin 
of the New Testament. Yet some of us 
seem unwilling to accept the settlement. 
We admit the humanity of Jesus but. we 
refuse to accept those gospel passages 
which represent Jesus as being less than 
ideally perfect. It is not that we seriously 
question the authenticity of such pas- 
sages. It is simply that they detract from 
Jesus as we have chosen to think of him 
and so we will have none of them. We 
are thus in the position of insisting that 
we are modern while at the same time 
we reject competent evidence simply be- 
cause it detracts from a cherished ideal. 
From this quiet vantage point on the 
California Coast that position appears to 
be an impossible one for Unitarians to 
take. 


Remembering that we are not living in 
the time of either Channing or Martineau 
but in the mid-twentieth century, some 
of the things Unitarians are saying about 
Jesus are intellectually surprising and 
morally shocking. I read the printed 
words, rub my eyes, polish my spectacles 
and look at the page again. No, I was 
not mistaken. There it is! The author is 
a Unitarian and the pamphlet bears the 
imprimatur of 25 Beacon Street. Yet 
what is printed there reads as though the 
writer were utterly ignorant of authentic 
New Testament passages that make non- 
sense of what he has written. In one 
pamphlet the author refers to the resur- 
rection scene and says that in that setting, 
“you see the radiant glory of a great soul. 
You see a man. . . alive with the sense 
of God, filled with a genuine love for 
humanity, . . . a man who was singularly 
brave, wise, tender, merciful and just. 
. .. (The italics are mine.) (The Place 
of Jesus in the Religion of Today, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Pamphlet No. 134, A. U. A.) 

In another pamphlet from 25 Beacon 
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Street, I read that “true believing in 
Jesus” means believing “in such love to 
God and man .. . such beautiful self- 
sacrifice, such patience and gentleness, 
such bravery and -fidelity as he every- 
where taught and exemplified.” (The 
italics are mine.) (Directions of Unitarian 
Thinking, Jabez T. Sunderland, Pamphlet 
No. 467, A. U. A., and also What do Uni- 
tarians Believe, same author, P. O. M. 
No. 38.) 

Here is yet another, by a prominent 
Unitarian layman. He tells us that “the 
leadership of Jesus is the central point of 
Unitarian belief (This I believe, Philip C. 
Nash, Pamphlet No. 368, A. U. A.) and, 
in another, a minister insists that Jesus 
“was the most human, the most divine, 
the most godlike man who ever lived.” 
(Unitarian Answers, Maxwell Savage, 
page 8, P. O. M., No. 39). 

I wonder how these good Unitarians 
read the New Ttestament. Space forbids 
a detailed consideration of the Gospels 
but there are three passages that will do 
to illustrate my point. 


First: The Cursing of the Fig Tree 
(Mark 11:12-14, 20-23. Matthew 21: 
18-22). - 

The action of Jesus here is inde- 
fensible. He was hungry. He saw a fig- 
tree in leaf. He went to look for figs on 
it. There were none “for it was not the 
season for figs.” (Italics mine.) So he 
cursed it, like a petulant child, and “im- 
mediately the fig-tree withered away!” | 

SECOND: The Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. (Luke 16:19-31.) 

In this parable one man was luxuri- 
ously rich; the other was miserably poor, 
hungry and ailing. The unnamed rich 
man went to an eternity of anguish in the 
flames of hell, but Lazarus, the poor man, 
went to paradise. Why? To quote the 
reasons given to the rich man, because 
“thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like manner evil 


It is so with the . 
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things; but here he is comforted, and 
thou art in anguish.” : 

Where in this parable do. we find the 
wisdom, the tenderness, the mercifulness 
or the justice which the pamphlets above 
quoted attribute to Jesus? 

THIRD: The Syrophoenician Woman. 
(Matthew 15:21-28; Mark 7:24-30.) 

Here we have a morsel that those who 
find in Jesus the embodiment of all the 
superlative virtues must have difficulty in 
digesting. In this story Jesus exhibits 
traits that are incongruous with the ideal 
expressed in the pamphlets quoted above. 
Jesus was not in Galilee or Judea when 
this incident occurred. He had gone to 
the Phoenician Coast, “into the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon,” the land of Gentiles. 
There a Gentile woman begged him to 
heal her daughter. According to Matthew, 
“he answered her not a word.” The dis- 
ciples intervened, saying to him, “Send 
her away, for she crieth after us.” He 
answered them, “I was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
Then for the first time Jesus spoke to her. 
Here are his words: “It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs.” The woman made an apt reply: 
“Even the dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs.” “And he said unto 
her, For this saying go thy way; the 
demon has gone out of thy daughter.” 
(Italics are mine.) Is it necessary to en- 
large upon this? Is the callousness of 
Jesus toward non-Jews not apparent? 
Need I discuss his equally callous teach- 
ing that when the Kingdom of God came. 
his angels would gather up the wron 
doers and “cast them into the furnace o 
fire?” (Matthew 18:41, 42.) Or his be- 
lief that he was sent, not to the Gen 
but only to the lost sheep of the ho 
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Israel?’(For other instances showing 


fo.) 
Reviewing the gospels as I was writing 
is, I took up a printed volume by one 
our most distinguished, one of our best 
ved ministers. In it, I read these words: 
he beloved name of Christ stands for 
. . all the decencies and spiritual values 
ff our living. . . . Either we believe in 
hrist, in his spirit and way of life, or 
% don’t.” (The Inner Victory, Charles E. 
‘ark, Harvard University Press, 1946.) 
ith all due respect to the writer of those 
yords, they are incredible in view of the 
cs, the rich man and Lazarus and the 
zentile woman. 
Turn back to your gospels in judging 
esus. Don’t read the Parable of the 
300d Samaritan, or the blessing of the 
ittle children or the attack on narrow 
abbath observance, or that, perhaps 
eatest of all Biblical passages, the story 
f the man who wanted to be sure of 
ternal life (Matthew 19: 16-24; Mark 
0:17-23 Luke 18:18-30). _ In such pas- 
ages Jesus appears at his best. But a 
yan is not to be judged only by his best. 
he best is relevant and highly important 
ut it is not the whole story. Jesus must 
e judged in the light of his worst as well 


belief see Matthew 6:7, 6:32, 10: — 
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as of his best. Ponder also the passages 
we have quoted and honestly ask your- 
self if the. Christ reflected there stands 
for “all the decencies and spiritual values 
of our living.” When we are challenged, 


_ “Either we believe in Christ, in his spirit, 


and way of life, or we don’t,” we have to 
decide to the best of our ability, consider 
ing all the evidence, what his spirit and 
way of life were. The Good Samaritan 
draws us to him, but surely the instruc- 
tions to the Twelve repel us. The bless- 
ing of the little children is most winning 
but the cursing of the fig-tree is, to speak 
bluntly, vulgar and inexcusable. The 
Prodigal Son persuades us to Jesus’ “way 
of life,” but the rich man and Lazarus 
negate all the spiritual and humane 
values which the parable of the Prodigal 
Son seeks to express. And over and above 
all of the beauty and the wonder and the 
awe which those feel who reverence Jesus 
as one “alive with the sense of God,” 
“filled with a genuine love for humanity,” 
and everywhere teaching and exemplify- 
ing patience, gentleness and Godlikeness, 
there hangs the black shadow of his reply 
to the anxious Gentile mother whose child 
lay sick —“It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” Is 
there a more cruel reply to anyone in all 
the pages of secular biography? We can- 
eeeeeee ®@ 
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eddie ot Jesus: I 


By HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD 


Several years ago a nervous Harvard Divinity School student who had been 
ssigned to write a paper on St. Paul, sought out the school librarian and asked him 
) recommend “the best book on the subject.” Dryly, the librarian asked the student 
Has it occurred to you to try reading his letters?” The response of the librarian is 
ertinent here for, though a host of books have been written about Jesus, his teach- 
igs, his personality, his life, the final source of information, it must always be re- 
xembered, is the New Testament and, more specifically, the New Testament Gospels. 


Cautious New Testament scholars tell 
3 that even in this New Testament ma- 
rial we can find no information on the 
ersonality of Jesus except as we find it 
yetween the lines.” That being the 
ase, it must be admitted that many of 
s are incorrigibly addicted to between 
e-lines reading. The impressions we re- 
sive in the process, uncertain though 
ey may be in many Soi pode are im- 

ssions of a personality of tremendous 
ngth and power. Ralph W. Emerson 
in 1838, passing his judgment on 
“Jesus Christ belonged to the true 
of prophets. He saw with open eye 


Ssion 
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the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its 
severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, 
he lived in it, and had his being there. 
Alone in all history he estimated the 
greatness of man. One man was true to 
what is in you and me.” He may have 
been reading things into the lines as well 
as reading between them, but most of us 
will accept his judgment as true, and not 
many will say that he was speaking out 
of a sentimental mood. The point is that, 
though there are men who venture too 
much in the conclusions they draw from 
reading the New Testament, there are 
also many who venture too little. “I con- 
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not honestly overlook such passages in 
judging the spiritual stature of Jesus and | 
if we cannot be intellectually honest in 
our judgments, why be Unitarians? 

Moreover the refusal to take such inci- 
dents into consideration, even at the cost 
of reducing the stature of Jesus, inevitably 
creates a dangerous moral pitfall. Sup- 
posing all of us were to teach that Jesus 
everywhere exemplified the loftiest moral 
attributes and that he was indeed “the 
most divine, the most Godlike man who 
ever lived.” And supposing that we 
were successful in indoctrinating child- 
hood and youth with our teaching, would 
we not inevitably be teaching that to 
make a bitter reply to a foreigner or to 
condemn a man to eternal hell are merci- 
ful and Godlike actions, and that to 
curse and wither an innocent fig-tree is a 
divine act? 

Perhaps you think not. Then look over 
the long cruel history of Christian nations. 
As I read human motives and conduct I 
am convinced that the deification of a 
man who is recorded in the gospels to 
have done and said such things as those 
cited above is in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the inhumanity of Christian 
nations toward each other and toward the 
“Gentiles” of the international scene. 


fess,” wrote J. Middleton Murry, “that 
not a little advanced criticism of the 
Gospel narratives repels me as a man 
and irritates me as a critic by its assump- 
tion that Jesus was an ordinary kind of 
person.” Let us begin our consideration 
of Jesus’ personality by noting that he 
was not an ordinary person and by noting 
that any attempt to express an apprecia- 
tion of his personality — though it may 
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depend upon the exercise of that kind of 
creative imagination avoided as a plague 
by the higher critic—is, nonetheless, valid 
for all that. 

The bare historical facts which emerge 
from a study of any life of genius, even 
when source material is unlimited, must 
be treated with creative thought if the 
portrait is to reflect reality Obviously the 
use of intuition is dangerous — intuition 
must be balanced with historical-minded- 
ness. But when the historian is without 
imagination and feeling for his subject, 
he has a calcifying effect upon everything 
he touches. A complete lack of imagina- 
tion may ultimately be as damaging to 
truth as an uncritical abundance of it. 
Thus I am frank to admit that in forming 
an impression of Jesus, I employ imagina- 
tion. Indeed, the total impression is 
primarily evoked by various New Testa- 
ment texts, parables and incidents which 
in my imagination and experience have 
been saturated with special meanings. 

One of the first impressions I have of 
Jesus is that he possessed an almost 
boundless capacity for friendship and 
love. I get that impression from many 
of the incidents recorded about him. One 
of my favorite incidents in this connection 
is the story of the woman of Canaan 
recorded in Matthew 15. According to 
the story, this Gentile woman asked that 
Jesus heal her daughter. Jesus did not 
refuse her, rather he ignored her. She 
persisted in her entreaties. A woman 
with a sick child is not easily put off. The 
disciples then requested Jesus to send 
her away. One would gather that they 
wished for a little peace and quiet! Jesus 
did not respond to their petition directly 
but, rather, responded as though he were 
inwardly questioning and re-testing a 
basic point in his moral and religious 
code. “I am not sent,” he says, “but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
The woman continued, worshiping him 
and begging for help. Jesus then re- 
plied to her directly, saying, “It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs,” that is, it is not fitting to take 
the blessings of the children of Israel and 
waste them upon the Gentiles. The 
woman replied “Truth, Lord, yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table.” Then Jesus com- 
mending her faith, healed her child. 

For me, the important thing about 
this incident is not the healing of the 
child, however that may have taken 
place; the important thing is what it 
reveals about the character of Jesus. 
To begin with he seems enmeshed in the 
chauvinism and arrogant patriotism 
which played its role in the Judaism of 
his day. In his initial silence he seems 
to be fighting this false pride in re- 
ligion and nationality. The pride which 


he manifests in his characterization of 
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the Gentiles as dogs is ultimately shat- 
tered by the woman’s faith and humility. 
What I read in these lines and between 
them reveals a man outgrowing the in- 
tolerance which afflicted him. The fact 
that he could grow beyond his prejudices 
testifies to the exalted nature of his 
spirit and the openness of his mind, 
testifies to that friendliness and love by 
which he at all times extended a helping 
hand to the sick and the needy. 
There are many sidelights accompany- 
ing what I would call this natural friend- 
liness. There is, for example, his use of 
irony. We do not think of him as an 
ironical man, yet I would assume that 
the little phrase “with persecutions,” 
found in Mark 10, has an ironic flavor. 
In this scene Peter is complaining about 
the greatness of the sacrifices entailed by 
discipleship and the littleness of the re- 
wards. Jesus responds by listing many 
things which the disciples will enjoy 
both in this world and the next” . 
“houses and brethren and sisters and 
mothers and lands with persecutions.” 
Perhaps the irony here was not so gentle 
2000 years ago as it appears today! Or 
again, take that question in Matthew 11 
concerning John the Baptist, a question 
addressed, we are told, to multitudes 
of people. I suspect that there had been 
grumbling about the uncouthness of a 
prophet living ina wilderness, wearing 
for clothes only a girdle of skins about 
his loins and subsisting on a diet of lo- 
custs and wild honey. Granted that the 
man was a prophet—certainly a mini- 
mum of propriety and good taste was to 
be expected even from prophets! “What 
went ye out to see,” asks Jesus, “A man 
clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they that 
wear soft clothing are in the kings’ 
houses.” The tone of voice and inflec- 
tion make all the difference in the world 
in the use of this kind of irony. My 
personal impression caught, of course, 
from between the lines, is that this 
irony was so spoken as to be gently 
flavored with a kind of humor that 
stirred the crowds to friendly laughter.” 
A question of perennial interest in all 
studies of the personality of Jesus is 
his relationship toward the world of na- 
ture. I would not attempt to maintain 
that Jesus was the athletic species of 
nature-lover who tramps the mountains, 
the country-side and the seashore 
consciously glorying in their beauty, 
but it seems quite inescapable to me 
that there is a good deal of material in 
the Gospels indicative of an unspoiled 
and warm appreciation of the beauty 
of this world. What are the evidences 
confirming this impression? There is one 
line which has always weighed heavily 
_with me on this score. We find it in the 
ninth chapter of Luke: “No man hay- 
ing put his hand to the plow and looking 
back is fit for the kingdom of God.” 


The main import of the line is obvious 
the stress placed upon single-minde| 
ness by Jesus. Once discipleship hi 
been accepted, we must look aheaj 
if we look back, we shall go back! Bi 
for a person who has boyhood recolle 
tions of spring and fall plowing the 
is an incidental message locked up | 
the text which he has the-key to releas 
St. Paul has been described as “a ci 
man.” But in the Gospels there is 
profusion of references and illustrati 
indicating that Jesus was a country ma 
I can not escape the impression af 
Jesus had a warm feeling for natur 
phenomena: the hen gathering he 
chickens to the nest, the slow transform. 
tion of the seed into the full ear of cor: 
the brevity of the life of the comme 
grass, the loveliness of the lilies of tk 
field, the beauty of the evening sky re 
with the sunset, the strength of th 
storm shaking the house and darkenir 
the heavens, the wheat and the tar 
growing together, vines, thorns, fi 
trees, lambs, foxes, goats and shee 
How deftly Jesus culled his illustration 
from the world of animals and plant 
I think that Canon Charles Raven 
right when he says that the adjecti 
“sacramental” is the best way to descrik 
the feeling which Jesus had for tl 
natural world. In his mind the Univer: 
belonged to God. God’s power w: 
manifested in it as in the’ souls of me 
and women. He clothes the grass of tl 


field, he guides the flight of the sparroy 


he causes the rain to fall upon the ju 
and the unjust. This confidence whic 
Jesus enjoyed in the natural wond 
and beneficence of the world could n 
help but be reflected in his personalit 
It makes him equally far removed fro 
those who insist upon the duality | 
flesh and spirit and from those who set 
always to explain the world solely — 
terms of matter. 

We have not yet touched upon wh 
for many modern admirers of Jesus 
the distinctive element in his personalit 
that is that passion for righteousne 
which was a heritage derived by hi 
from the great prophets of Israel. 
believe that Jesus derived his passi 
for righteousness from the Old Test 
ment prophets, but I am _ inclined 
agree—not because I want to but becau 
the evidence is too strong to refute—wi 
those who maintain that Jesus has lit 
interest in social problems as such. I 
impresses me as a man so deeply i 
terested in individuals and so convine 
of the power of God working through 
dividuals and working through the supe 
natural advent of the Messiah, whom | 
identifies as himself, that “commut 
conflicts” did not receive his atten 
His teaching is always marked by 
passion for righteousness in terms of 1 
dividual religion. He had little patien 
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h those who would shift the emphasis 
eligion away from grounds of con- 


here is that celebrated response to 
2 woman who uttered those words of 
some praise: “Blessed is the womb 
t bare thee, and the paps which thou 
st sucked.” The response throws a 
rid of light on the nature of his 
phases in religion. “Yea, rather, 
sssed are they that hear the word 
God, and keep it.” He was not 
erse to being honored or to gestures 
praise and Tove, as when Mary 
yished upon him an ointment of 
ikenard, but the touchstone of his re- 
ion was never adulation. It was al- 
uys keeping the word in action. The 
verest words of Jesus, those indict- 
ents neither giving or expecting quar- 
r, are addressed to the hypocrites. | 
ve the feeling that he would be quick- 
and completely repelled by many to- 
y who claim most loudly and sensa- 
mally and exclusively to be his follow- 
s. Even Sandburg’s lines, entitled “To 
Contemporary Bunkshooter” do not put 
e matter too harshly: “You come along 
. tearing your shirt . . . yelling about 
sus. Where do you get that stuff? 
hat do you know about Jesus?” I am 
the opinion that he would be just as 
terly repelled by the type of preacher 
layman who has all manner of learn- 
g, suavity, polish and_ erudition— 
erything except the honesty and sim- 
icity which I think of as being primary 
atures of Jesus’ personality. “What con- 
sion would cover the innocent Jesus to 
eet so enabled a man,” wrote Emily 
ickenson on this score. I do not be- 
sve it would be confusion, I believe it 
ould be the deep indignation which 
> manifested in the presence of those 
ho “outwardly appear righteous unto 
en, but within were full of hypocrisy 
id iniquity.” 
I consider Jesus to have been a 
raightforward man who, on occasion, 
; witness the reports of sundry con- 
oversies in which he was engaged, 
uld turn a sharp phrase, but who, in 
main, silenced the quibbler and the 
mtroversialist and the hypocrite by the 
ct that there was no split between his 
achings and his actions: they were 
art of one seamless garment. More 
an one student of the life of Jesus has 
aderscored his “uniqueness” at this 
aint. These students are inclined to 
ree among themselves, with a rather 
air, that for once there appears 
. history an ethical teacher who lives 
at to the full the implications of his 
his. : 
But for me this integrity and whole- 
ess has to be more widely and inclu- 


vely interpreted than in terms of ethics 


For Jesus-_ own judgment on 


this point, I go to the verse in the twelfth 
chapter of John: “He that believeth on 
me believeth not on me, but on him that 
sent me.” That is, however we may in- 
terpret the potentialities and possibili- 
ties latent in human experience, Jesus 
always interpreted them in terms of the 
indwelling God. As it was true that in 
his mind good works were the real test 
of a believer’s sincerity and salvation, it 
was also true that those same works were 
supremely important as witnessing to the 
nature of a kingdom of love and right- 
eousness into which man moves not by 
his own efforts and goodness alone. The 
venture is a corporate one. It has ele- 
ments in it that impress upon most 
men a sense on the one hand of their 
littleness, and, on the other, of their 
kinship with God. This is what makes 
so many of us who hold no brief for 
orthodox theologies say, with Lewis 
Mumford, “Men individually are nothing 
except in relation to that greater reality, 
Man. And Man himself is nought ex- 
cept in relation to that greater reality 
which he calls divine. Thought, art, 
love, are all intimations of this divinity; 
flickerings of man-made filaments that 
connect, in our imaginations, with dis- 
tant flashes in the dark impenetrable 
sky.” 

I began this consideration of Jesus’ 
personality with a quotation from Emer- 
son’s Divinity School Address. In con- 
cluding I should like to extend that quo- 
tation a bit. It reveals the profoundest 
kind of insight not alone in describing 
the personality but in accounting for 
it. Wrote Emerson, “He saw that God 
incarnates himself in man, and evermore 
goes forth anew to take possession of his 
World. He said in this jubilee of sub- 
lime emotion, ‘I am divine. Through 
me, God acts; through me speaks. Would 
you see God, see me; or see thee, when 
thou also thinkest as I now think.’” The 
personality of Jesus is a particular which 
expresses the Universal. Our mistake 
is that we so often treat it as an isolated 
phenomenon. Sometimes we treat it in 
terms of that brand of theological isola- 
tionism which makes it a unique instance 
of supernatural “interference” in a na- 
tural order. Sometimes we treat it in 
terms of a narrowly “humanist” isola- 
tionism which, with an excess of op- 
timism or pessimism, cuts it off from 
its divine reference point. Either we 
refuse to accept it as naturally human, 
or we refuse to accept it as naturally 
divine. In these matters it appears that 
we in the Occident, for all our cleverness, 
must still learn from the wise men of 
the East. There is a passage in the 
writings of the modern teacher Sri 
Ramakrishna to the effect that the sun- 
light is one and the same wherever it 
falls but that only bright surfaces like 
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water, mirrors and polished metals can 
reflect it fully. And so it is with the 
divine light. It falls impartially on all 
hearts, but only the pure and clean 
hearts of the good and holy can fully 
reflect it. And so, it is indeed, with 
the strength and beauty of the per- 
sonality of Jesus. The power and 
loveliness it manifests in such abundance 
must be attributed to the divine light 
shining through it. “That was the true 
light which lighteth every man_ that 
cometh into the world.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 
back, sits down and reads a short pas- 
sage from the Bible, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is a part of the day 
one looks forward to especially. We then 
move to the porchlike end of the din- 
ing room to talk and drink “tisane” of 
mint or cinnamon. Around eight o’clock 
in the evening we return with lanterns to 
our rooms. This is a pretty procedure 
as each person with his light becomes 
insignificant under the huge trees. 

It is a good sign when in the evenings 
the Doctor’s piano with organ pedal at- 
tachments can be heard—this means he is 
not too tired and overburdened to be 
able to play. If one should go at that 
time into his study-bedroom he would 
see that he is often playing in the dark. 

Upon entering the Doctor’s room one 
might be greeted by a tiny antelope 
fawn who lives there (both staff and 
certain animals walk freely there). 
There had been two fawns, but one un- 
fortunately died despite surgical inter- 
vention attempted on the operating 
table. There is often a bird or two sit- 
ting on the Doctor’s desk. A new bird or 
small animal that has been rescued, and 
brought to the hospital, may be fed 
every half hour during the first couple 
of days to save it. At night its cage 
or nest is carefully wrapped in warm 
cloths to prevent exposure. 

I am glad to be again in Gunsbach 
where I am able to help Madame Martin 
who does so very much in assisting with 
the hospital administration. I have every 
hope and intention of giving what serv- 
ices I may for many years, toward the 
maintenance of the hospital. Several 
exceptional and very fine people have 
done just this whether working within 
the field of medicine or not. 

After having been in contact with the 
suffering of so many natives who come 
for relief to the Schweitzer Hospital, 
I am especially convinced that in these 
troubled times we human beings priv- 
ileged to have been brought up with 
Christian principles, should live ac- 


- cording to St. Paul “with all lowliness, 


with long suffering, forbearing one an- 
other in love.” 
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The great purpose of religion 


By LON RAY CALL 


WHAT IS THE GREAT PURPOSE OF RELIGION? Why are millions spent to keep it alive 
and functioning? Why are hundreds of thousands of lives devoted solely to its serv- 
ice? Why is it claimed that it should have preeminence among all the relations and 
responsibilities of life? What is the satisfaction it brings? These are the questions I 


shall now attempt to answer briefly. 


The institutionalist, if he confuses religion with his church, may reply that what 
he has is exactly what the world needs and that he should be thanked and helped in 
his church projects. But surely this is not the very best answer, for churches are not 
ends in themselves. They are means to other and nobler purposes. 


The Christian may say that the chief 
purpose of religion, at least of the Chris- 
tian religion, is to spread the Christian 
system to the ends of the earth. Probably 
the Buddhist would say that his purpose 
is to spread Buddhism in the same way, 
and so with the Hindu and the Moham- 
medan. Surely these are then not the 
best answers. 

Those who regard religion as ideas to 
be written down as beliefs may say that 
all of us ought to strive for intellectual 
conformity around such ideas. But since 
we all think differently, and should con- 
tinue to do so, as we cannot all think 
alike and shouldn’t think alike, although 
all of us should alike continue to think, 
this is not the answer we are looking for. 

Perhaps some would say that the great 
purpose of religion is to establish belief 
in Jesus. But good people differ about 
Jesus. There are those who say “The 
name of Jesus is supreme; we will make 
him our God, and substitute him as a 
penalty-bearer for the sins we have com- 
mitted.” Again there are those who say 
“We regard Jesus as a man, superior to 
us in character but not different in kind, 
a man who by his nobleness, kindliness 
and profound human insight can and 
does inspire us and serve as an example 
for us, something a god could never do 
for us because we are not gods.” And 
there are yet others who say “Our pic- 
ture of Jesus is so dimmed by age and 
by the stories surrounding his life which 
are so pagan and legendary, we doubt if 
he ever lived at all, but his name has 
become for us a symbol of gentleness, 
justice and peace, and such values are 
precious regardless of his historicity.” 

Now there are very good, even pious 
people, in each of these groups. So, 
since they do not agree about Jesus, 
we must conclude that the great purpose 
of religion is not to establish faith in 
Jesus. 

Well, how about belief in God? Here 
again, good and even pious people differ. 
Whenever anyone says that the great 
purpose of religion is to establish belief 
in God, the chances are he thinks his 
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idea of God is the idea people should 


believe. Now this is impossible, for ideas . 
differ as people think deeply along these © 


lines. One person, for example, will 
say that he believes that “God is the all- 
wise, all-powerful and all-loving person, 
external to the world and the universe, 
who will even interrupt the forces of nat- 
ural law if necessary, to bring his divine 
will to prevail.” But another is likely 
to say that he believes that God is the 
“imminent spirit, a personal force living 
and speaking through nature and 
through humanity as He leads His chil- 
dren onward and upward.” Another 
might agree except to say that the force 
that is god is not that of a person. Still 
others would say that God is the personi- 
fication of the cosmic forces and that man 
is the measure of all things. Still others 
might say that God is the term we apply 
to the spirit of humanity. My point is, 
that on this question deeply religious peo- 
ple differ. So we must conclude that 
somehow religion and belief in God are 
very different things and that the great 
purpose of religion is not to establish 
belief in God. 

And so we might continue. I suppose 
the question of immortality would receive 
the widest variety of opinions among 
religious people. 
idea that reason is lost in imagination. 
There are so many representative beliefs 
about immortality held by people of the 
noblest spiritual experiences that we con- 
clude that belief in immortality is not 
the great purpose or the great blessing 
of religion. 

The question will then naturally arise, 
does belief matter? Of course it matters. 
It makes a lot of difference what one be- 
lieves for we are largely what we think. 
But our beliefs should be our own and 
not someone’s else. They should be our 
own, not second hand. They should be our 
own, not quotations. They should square 
with the facts of life, for faith is not 
belief in spite of evidence. Faith is not 
to be confused with the blind acceptance 
of guesses supplied where knowledge 
stops. Faith is the confidence we have 


It is such an abstract’ 


in the forward purpose of all things and 
the realization that the forces of nature 
can be enlisted on the side of right. So 
we must conclude that intellectual integ- 
rity is to be preferred to intellectual con- 
formity. We cannot all think alike but 
we can think honestly. So there is some- 
thing more important than what you be- 
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lieve. It is how you believe. 

How vast indeed are the immoralities 
we commit against our minds in all sorts 
of ways. It is an intellectual immorality, 
for example, to confuse opinion with 
knowledge or to be slovenly in logic or 
satisfied with fantastic explanations. We 
commit a mental crime when we adjust 
our opinions to popular likes and dislikes, 
or when we generalize beyond the data, 
or when we resort to sarcasm or ridicule 
to strengthen an opinion. We are sinning 
mentally when we allow the emotions te 
interfere with reason. And how many 
big sinners there are who invent interest- 
ing theories just for the sake of the 
money profit that comes from the selling 
of them in books, lectures or magazine 
articles. Dishonesty in the way in which 
one makes up his opinions or dishonesty 
in the way in which he assents to opin- 
ions, even religious opinions, poisons the 
very springs of pure religion and actually 
destroys the great thing for which it 
really strives. 

For the one great purpose of religion 
is to strengthen character. Above all else 
the vast machinery of religious institu- 
tions and the great army of those who 
labor for religion are for the purpose of 
developing what Channing called “a 
mind redeemed from iniquity, devoted to 
goodness, great in its power to know and 
follow truth, lovely in its meek and gentle 
virtues.” Integrity, not conformity! Self- 
reliance, not self-abasement! Men first, 
systems second! Or systems not at all un- 
less they strengthen and help men to 
have integrity, a tongue for truth, an eye 
for beauty, a heart that loves, a hand that 
labors for good, a mind that reasons 
wisely, and a sympathy that understands 
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| Feel Like Singing — Yes indeed! 


by JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


“T feel like singing all the time, 
My sins are washed away, 
And Jesus is a friend of mine, 

I’m singing all the day.” 


that’s a mild Bbinlo of them. The kind they sang unto the Lord when I was a 
routh. The days of the great revival meetings, around the 1890’s and later. 


The 


em. I joined in singing them lustily before, during and after my voice changed 


jc fiers of Moody and Sankey. I knew all their songs. I was brought up on 


‘om a boy’s treble to a robust baritone—at Sunday School, morning and evening 
ervices, young people’s meetings, besides the Prayer Meetings on Wedneday 


ights. 
1 still sing them. But now I am get- 
ing worried. I have become a logician, 
ven in religion. But these songs still 
aunt me. Every day. one or more of 


hese “gospel hymns” surge through my 


nind with their glorious sweep of emo- 
ional uplift. No matter what I am 
loing. I may be preparing a lecture on 
The Religion of an Educated Man”: 
ut even while I am writing it one of 
hose old gospel hymns pushes its _way 
riumphantly through my sub-conscious- 
ess. Why, even now one of them is 
inging itself victoriously through me as 
n insistent accompaniment to my 
houghts: 


“Would you lose your load of sin, 
Fix your eyes upon Jesus.’ 


ind if I finish this little script at all, I 

uppose that at the finale I shall find 

ayself happily humming: 

“One more day’s work for Jesus, 
One less of life for me.” 


Never has there been such. a tide of 
aass singing in America as when these 
nd other hymns like them were sung. 
e age of revival meetings. Vast au- 
iences of saints and sinners in tents, 
smporary “tabernacles,” great audito- 
iums, churches. Night after night. 
Protracted” meetings. And they 
ometimes “protracted” themselves into 
“number of weeks. Incredibly large 
diences that joined fervidly in the 
to, punch and the swift surge of these 

ing hymns with the enthusiasm 
an unflagging religious faith thrill- 

hre them. _ In such an atmos- 
re of pening spiritual rally, New- 


man’s “Lead, Kindly Light” would have 
fallen flat. You might as well try “Abide 
with Me” at a football game. 

The men who made the music of 
these popular hymns ought to be immor- 
tal. Perhaps they are. Sankey him- 
self (“Trusting Jesus, That Is All”); 
Bliss (“Hold the Fort, For I Am Com- 
ing!’ ’) ; Stebbins (“Then Take Me As I 
Am”); McGranahan (“There Shall Be 
Showers Of Blessing”); Root (“When 
He Cometh To Make Up His Jewels”) ; 


~ Lowry (“I Need Thee Every Hour”) ; 


Doane (“Safe In The Arms Of Jesus”) ; 
Bilhorn (“Sweet Peace, The Gift Of 
God’s Love”). These men and others 
like them composed scores of other 
hymns equally popular. The rhymes of 
Mother Goose were not better known 
than these hymns. All evangelical 
America was singing them. 


But, as I said, I am worried. The 
reason is this: I can’t get rid of these 
hymns. They obsess me. I, a logician, 
actually like them, in spite of the fact 
that the theology they sing is the height 
of unreason and arrantly contradictory. 


For instance, I believe in democracy. 
I have no use for kings. And yet I find 
myself stridently and unblushingly sing- 
ing about Jesus as a “king,” and of 
God as a “king.” A king that is “al- 
mighty”; a king of “glory”; a king who 
is my “royal master’; with heaven as 
his “palace” and desiring nothing so 
much as to be praised, and who never 
gets enough of it. Sometimes it is 
Jesus who is king; sometimes, God. 
Out of the forty-four hymns I know 
celebrating the “king,” Jesus wears the 
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crown in thirty-five of them. He has 
the majority vote in these hymns. God’s 
ancient throne is almost obscured by 
His son’s kingly glory. True, some of 
the older hymns unequivocally nominate 


God as the king, whose “chariots of 
wrath the deep thunder-clouds form.” 
But in most of the gospel hymns, Jesus 
occupies the throne. Of course I know 
that all this about “kings” is only a fig- 
ure of speech. So I can sing these hymns 
without hurting my conscience. 

There is one thing that especially 
pleases me about these hymns. Many 
of them tell me that J too shall wear a 
crown some day; and I sing these 
hymns with particular zest. I am told 
that, with Jesus, I shall “reign in glory 
by-and-by” and wear “a crown of re- 
joicing.” “O the crown, the glory 
crown!” J sing. I am waiting to put it 
on. The “cross” I’ll bear while I have 
to; “and then go home a crown to 
wear.” Yes, the ransomed will all, 
every one of them, wear crowns, golden 
crowns and spend eternity, as an older 
hymn tells us, in “casting down their 
golden crowns around the glassy sea.” 
Which surprises me somewhat since my 
New Testament distinctly tells me that 
in heaven “there shall be no more sea”; 
hence the rebellion of all the sailors in 
Kipling’s “Deep Sea Chanty.” I agree 
with those sailors. If no sea, no rain; 
if no rain, no grass, flowers, trees. I'll 
miss them. 

Still, to come back to this matter of 
crowns, especially my own crown: When 
things go wrong I am so glad that I can 
triumphantly mock life’s devious de- 
feats and sing that “palms of victory, 
crowns of glory, palms of victory I 
shall bear.” Yes, “I’m the child of a 
King” and shall yet be a king myself 
and “sit down upon His throne with 
Him.” When people fail to appreciate 
me (which is all too often) and I am 
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discouraged; or when I have to labor 
over my income tax return, my soul 
rises above it all and sings in fond antic- 
ipation that “the crowning day is 
coming by-and-by.” ‘True, all this 
makes me ignore the hymn, “O To Be 
Nothing, Nothing!” But as a proud 
American and a believer in my price- 
less worth as a member of democracy, 
I can’t sing it. I prefer my crown. 


And, speaking of income tax blanks, 


I am glad that, according to these hymns, . 


salvation at least is “free” and that 
“Jesus paid it all.” Not only that: but 
these hymns assure me that, without any 
doubt, I shall be rich some day. With 
what joy I can forget my poverty and 
my scanty professor’s salary and even 
my debts and overdrawn bank account 
and defy them all with the song: 


“My Father is rich in houses and lands, 
He holdeth the wealth of the world in 
His hands! 
Of rubies and diamonds, of silver and 
gold, 
His coffers are full— He has riches 
untold.” 


Yes, poor as I now am, J shall yet tread 
upon streets of gold enclosed within 
walls of jasper and gates of pearl. 

There is only one fly in the lovely oint- 
ment of this benign consolation. There 
is another hymn I[ simply cannot sing 
since it is contradictory to all the glad 
news that the other hymns bring me. 
Here it is: 


“Lord, I care not for riches, 
Neither silver nor gold.” 


Mrs. Kidder slipped when she wrote 
that hymn. It is hard to imagine my 
friend, an executive of a big business 
and the chief supporter of the church, 
singing “Lord, I care not for riches.” In 
his case, it’s a damned lie. Tomorrow 
when he tries to collect from me some 
silver and gold I owe him, I’ll remind 
him of that hymn he sings, But he'll 
give the usual reply about all these 
hymns: “O you're too literal; that’s 
only figurative!? He sings happily 
about “Bringing in the Sheaves.” But 
what “sheaves” is he singing about? 
They too, are only figurative. His 
“sheaves” are in certain vaults and 
banks, secure and safe. Indeed I suspect 
that his religious life, as that of most of 
us, is also only “figurative.” Anyway, 
as for me, I shall be faithful to the 
promises of riches made to me by most 
of the hymns I love. 


But why worry about such trifling 
things as contradictions when you are 
singing? For instance, I am a pacifist 
—within reason. That is, I believe in 
settling disputes by calm reason, whether 
the disputes be between persons, groups 
or nations. Yet I like to sing with mar- 
tial fervor the rousing Christian war 
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dase 

hymns taught me in my youth. With 
enthusiasm I “gird on” my “sword and 
armor.” Even if I be “Only An Armor- 
Bearer,” I am content just so that I can 
be part of the holy fray. I insist upon 
being “a soldier of the cross.” I want 
to be “encamped along the hills of light.” 
I want to serve beneath “The Banner of 
the Cross.” I want stubbornly to “Hold 
the Fort.” I want to shout in lusty 
command to my fellow-Christians, “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers, marching as 
to war!” When I sing these great battle- 
hymns I, ordinarily a peaceful man, am 
suddenly turned fighter, and the enemies 
of the true religion (mine) would better 
look out or get the worst of it. 


It is true that these hymns do not 
mention the kind of work any of my 
friends or I have to do; but I like them 
all the better for it. When I am pre- 
paring a lecture on Socrates, I am just 
as likely as not to be singing something 
about “Bringing in the Sheaves,” al- 
though I have only a vague notion of 
what a “sheaf” is like. And I doubt 
that Socrates did, because he was a city 
man and said frankly that he did not 
care for the country at all. Then, about 
“sowing seeds.” That’s another kind 
of work my hymns celebrate, I never 
sowed a seed in my life. It is not my 
kind of work. But I can and do sing 


with verve about “sowing the seed by- 


the daylight fair,” and tune my voice 
to that great revival hymn, “There Shall 
Be Showers of Blessing,” so that the 
seeds may have a chance. Again, al- 
though I was brought up on prohibition, 
and although I know very well what they 
did with most of the grapes in the Old 
Testament, I am told by one hymn to 
“Go Work in my Vineyard.” Still, I 
sing that hymn with pleasure. I 
sing about shepherds and sheep in 
hymns which call Jesus a shepherd and 
me a sheep. I even get downright senti- 
mental over that wonderful hymn about 
the “Ninety-and-Nine that safely lay in 
the shelter of the fold, but one was out 
on the hills away, far off from the gates 
of gold.” It is not my work to go out 
after lost sheep, yet I sing about it in 
spite of the fact that I know little about 
sheep except what I see in pictures 
of them and survey the parts of them 
that come to my table; and I have been 
wicked enough to wish that some of 
those sheep had been lost for good and 
had never got to the market. They would 
have been happier and so would I. 


No, the sort of work celebrated in my 
hymns is not my kind of work at all. 
But I love them just the same. For one 
thing, they expand my horizon and 
stimulate my imagination. These hymns 
were evidently made for farmers, and I 
am no farmer. They reflect the pastoral 
life of the Old Testament. Besides, they 
are more picturesque and poetically re- 


mote than if they were about office 
stores and factories, which most of | 
know something about. Anyway, 
rather imagine doing the work of 
farmer than to be one. So I si 
ardently, “What Shall the Harvest Be? 
Now, to tell the truth, I don’t know. 
never even attended a harvest. I unde 
stand that there will be’ a shortage - 
some farm things after the harvest th 
next fall. I hope for the best. I sir 
about that harvest anyway, although 
don’t see what I can do about it exce 
to sing about it. : 


There’s another thing, though. 
matter what my work is, my hym 
promise me “rest” and plenty of it. 
good, long rest. An eternal rest, in fac 
At first, this sounds too good to be tru 
So, while I work myself to death, 
poor heart is comforted by the son 
“There is Rest for the Weary.” Ar 
when I am very tired, I answer a trem 
lous “Yes!” to one of my hymns whic 
asks, “Art thou weary, art thou langui 
art thou sore distressed?” and sing tl 
remainder of it, which promises n 
quite definitely that I shall soon “be | 
rest.” I look forward happily to th 
“day of rest and gladness” celebrated I 
the older as well as the later hymn 
Indeed, I sing all the twenty-eight hym 
I know about “rest.” It seems that I a: 
to have an immortal vacation. I wor 
have to “sow” and “reap” any more, « 


“go work in the vineyard” any more, | 


go out and gather lost sheep into tl 
fold any more. I'll be through. 


Still, there’s a trouble: even here. 
think of the work I am now doing, « 
the books I have planned and have ha 
written. I won’t be in a place where 
can finish these books: which may be 
godsend to humanity, but not to me wh 
likes to write. But on my immort 
vacation I am not allowed to work ¢ 
them any more or to do the thousan 
and-one things that are the unfinish 
business of my life —the things th 
make life worth living. No: instead, 
am to have that everlasting vacation. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I don’t lil 
a prolonged vacation. Even a few da 
of it get me bored. But the vacation 
am supposed to take is forever. As 
rationalist, I’d like to think of it as 
chance for everlasting progress towal 
the ideals I have fought for here 
earth. But, according to my h 
shall spend it listening to harps w 
when played just by themselves, I 
not particularly like. I’d much pre 
the Boston Symphony with a harp 
two thrown in, or any good orch 
than to listen to my professional — 
leagues, my haberdasher and my gre 
plucking harps. a 

Still, I must admit that when 
little unhappy in my work, and 1 
whole billows of examination 


+ 
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1 my students overwhelm me, | sing 
ingly of that 

eautiful valley of Eden, 
Home of the pure and blest, 

{ow often amid the wild billows 

_I dream of thy rest—sweet rest!” 


My hymns tell me what a great 
nner” I am, although I am sinfully 
aware of having committed any im- 
tant sins at all. For one thing, I 
t haven’t had time or opportunity 
commit most of the sins I’d like to 
nmit. But, according to my hymns, 
im a sinner “poor and needy, weak 
1 wounded, sick and sore.” I may 
l as spiritually healthy and sound as 
1 please: nevertheless, I am actually 
tuised and mangled by the fall.” Al- 
ugh of a happy disposition, and not 
ily scared, I am admonished that I 
nothing less than a 


“Child of sin and sorrow, 
Filled with dismay.” 


Take it all together, it appears that I 
in terrible shape, according to these 
mns. I’m actually “vile.” In this 
e, I devoutly hope that the whole alle- 
ion is only a “figure of speech,” only 
etic license. Which reminds me that 
church I saw a nice little harmless 
| lady in a poke bonnet singing in her 
eet tremulo: 
“Shall such a sinful worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at thy right hand?” 


im sure that she will be found just 
re, at God’s right hand, and that God 
1 be proud to have her there. She 
ked less like a “worm” than any one 
lave ever seen. But I joined her in 
it hymn just to to keep her company. 
d while singing it, I thought of that 
ier “little old lady with the poke bon- 
.” as she was called, the aristocratic 
dy Huntingdon, who was a saint on 
th if there ever was one, and who 
ve all she had to the poor and to 
hteous causes. She it was who wrote 
it hymn so long ago! I wish there 
re more “sinful worms” like her on 
r earth! 
But however “vile” a sinner I may be, 
matter what I may have done (lied, 
len, murdered, raped, or what have 
u); and however “spotted” are my 
ful garments, my hymns tell me a 
y out of it all. Blood will do it. “The 
od of the lamb.” With what glory 
chorus used to rise from the thou- 
ids of happy sinners in the old revi- 
| meetings: 
“Oh, precious is the flow 

That makes me white as snow; 
No other fount I know, 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 
ay, in those days I was almost glad 
t I was a “sinner” if out of sin could 
an all-conquering hymn like that! 


‘in my youthful ardor, having my- 


self been washed in the divine purgato- 
rium, I was wont to remind my sinful 
friends to resort thither by singing to 
them with hosts of the redeemed in the 
great tabernacle: 
“Are -you washed, 

Are you washed, 

Are you washed in the blood of the 

lamb? 

Are your garments spotless, 

Are they white as snow? 

Are you washed in the blood of the 

lamb?” 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
being flippant. I like these robust 
hymns that celebrate the blood of the 
crucified Christ. Lately, I met the ac- 
complished organist of a great church 
who expressed himself of the opinion 
that certain of our hymns are senseless 
and even vulgar. Such as, “There Is a 
Fountain Filled With Blood,” and the 
other blood hymns I have just men- 
tioned. 

I am afraid that I cannot agree with 
my friend. The blood of Jesus, what it 
means, none but his lovers know. He 
who walked with bleeding feet the hills 
of Galilee. He, on whose forehead a 
crown of thorns was mockingly pressed 
so that his dear blood streamed down his 
pallid face like the tears of God. ° He, 
whose blood pulsated through his poor, 
emaciated body for only thirty-three 
years. He, whom we hammered to a 
cross, his delicate hands and tired feet 
dripping his blessed blood down to our 
insensate earth which condemned him! 
And the spear-thrusts that made savage 
wounds in his sides. Blood! 

As I said, I am a logician. But I 
can understand the mystic wonder of 
the cleansing power of the blood of God. 
Blood which is red: and yet which 
makes us white as snow! What tragic 
poetry, surpassing all poetry! What a 
glorious redemption that we, sinners all, 
with no hope of ever washing away our 
grievous sins, can raise our eyes to that 
cruel cross, dripping with blood: blood 
which makes us clean again [as we once 
were when we came from the heaven of 
our birth!]. It is a miraculous thing, a 
beautiful thing, that men and women for 
these nineteen centuries can find that red 
fountain of God and believe that there 
they “lose all their guilty stains.” 

Why do I bother -to meditate about 
these hymns which glorified that glam- 
orous and almost forgotten religious era 
toward the close of the last century and, 
for awhile, the beginning of our own 
century? Why do I write down what 
may seem to you so much nonsense? 

Because these hymns reveal the reli- 
gious mind of a great period better than 
anything else can. They were the poetry 
of the people, and the people who sang 
them had a right to it. Faulty and even 
contradictory as the theology of these 


\ 
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hymns was, they gave to untold thou- 
sands inspiration and courage to bear 
the grievous cares and devastating ills of 
life. The workman bowed with toil 
could lift his head and sing his triumph 
to the skies. The mother bending in an- 
guish over her dead child could be com- 
forted by the sublime faith of, “Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus is Mine!” Yes, these 
hymns were the poetry, perhaps the only 
poetry, of the common people. Poetry— 
so, not to be taken too literally. Poetry, 
with a surge of truth and of vast aspira- 
tion rising through it. 

And yet I do not think that you can 
dismiss some of the more arrant of these 
hymns by merely saying that they are 
only “figures of speech.” These figures 
of speech about kings, crowns, sheaves 
and all the rest were taken seriously, as 
having a meaning beyond the mere fig- 
ure. When you say anything is a “figure 
of speech,” you mean that it stands for 
something. It is a symbol of something 
beyond itself or it is just nonsense. The 
question one has to ask of these hymns 
is: symbolic as they are, they are sym- 
bolic of what? And the answer is found 
in a whole system of theology, an impor- 
tant view of Christianity, whether true 
or false. 

Today, our best hymnals have weeded 
out many of these hymns although some 
of those still sung are not above re- 
proach. We are not so religiously crude 
and boisterous as we used to be. Yet, 
there are some of these hymns which de- 
serve to live on. I still-want to sing the 
quiet beauty of “There is a Green Hill 
Far Away”; the exultant “In the Sweet 
By-and-by”; the simple and _ trustful 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus”; the 
wistfully triumphant “Shall We Gather 
at the River?”; the yearnful “I Need 
Thee Every Hour”; the earnestly pray- 
erful “Jesus Keep Me Near the Cross”; 
and indeed most of these others I have 
named, and theology go hang! And 
when they sing a sedate hymn like, 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” they can’t keep 
this lilting joy from keeping company 
with it through my heart: “There Is 
Sunshine in my Soul Today.” If that’s 
not leading a double life, I don’t know 
what a double life is. 

But I am unashamed. Frankly, I’d like 
to be a child again and join my little 
piping voice with the other children in: 


“Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure 
light, 
Like a little candle burning in the 
night’. «5 +. 
Why, I am humming it now as, in the 
gathering dusk I sit here “in my small 
corner” musing on the devious songs 
Christians have made and are still 
making. 
But I must not forget that I am a 
logician. So I cry out with the Psalm- 
ist: “O sing unto the Lord a new song!” 
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Additional Unitarian growth figures 
swell national total this year 


Additional reports from Unitarian churches 
received since the May issue went to press 
continue to give the same exciting story of 
Unitarian growth in membership and in- 
fluence that was indicated in last month’s 
summary. Here are some of the details: in 
PORTLAND, ORE. (Dr. Richard Steiner) new 
members taken in this spring now amount 
to 60. 

Challenging the strength and rate of 
growth in any other New England commun- 
ity is the Channing Unitarian Church in 
ROCKLAND, MASS. (Rev. Clayton Brooks 
Hale) where the average attendance has 
grown from less than 25 in 1944 to 155 to- 
day. In the same five-year period, the 
budget has increased from $2360 to more 
than $10,762. In these years, thirteen mem- 
bers were lost and 115 new members added: 
the church school grew from 49 to 88 and 
the attendance is 91%; the avy group in- 
creased from 7 to 62, and the Cradle Roll 
from 18 to 48. An Evening Alliance, a 
Men’s Club, and a Junior High Group repre- 
sent new organizations during this period. 
The building itself has been completely re- 
modeled and painted throughout and a Chil- 
dren’s Chapel and Nursery have been added. 
All indebtedness to the ava has been paid in 
full and the church is now completely free 
of debt. What makes the Rockland story 
even more sensational is the fact that the 
- town has a population of under 10,000 a 
community 60% Catholic. The Channing 
Church occupies the top position in the Prot- 
estant field in Rockland. 


In cutcaco, at the Peoples Church, where 
Dr. Preston Bradley is marking the 87th 
year of his pastorate, more than 6000 people 
attended the Easter services. In the after- 
noon Dr. Bradley received a class of 57 new 
members and christened 22 children. Dr. 
Bradley preached fourteen times during Holy 
Week and the church had the finest Lenten 
Season in its history. 


At COHASSET, MASS. (Rev. Roscoe True- 
blood) membership has doubled in the last 
three and a half years. In 1945, there were 
90 members. The total now is more than 
180. 


In sPRINGFIELD, MASS., the Church of the 
Unity (Rev. Ernest H. Sommerfeld) 24 
new members were received on Palm Sun- 
day. The budget has been increased and 
30% of the members made larger pledges 
this year than previously. The list of those 
pledging financial support was increased this 
year by 36 names, according to a report of 
the Every Member Canvass Committee. The 
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church will be heard over the radio next 
year, as it was this year, for half the season. 
Of the new members, nine joined the church 
because they learned of it through the radio 
program. 


In waLTHaM, Mass. (Rev. Dilworth Lup- | 


ton), according to latest information, 105 
new members have been added during the 
past two years, and the church attendance, 
which had averaged about 140 six months 
ago has rapidly increased to an average of 
200. The church continues its metropolitan 
newspaper advertising, and there is an item 
of $750 in the budget for church promotion 
for next year. A recent series of sermons on 
the subject of religious freedom attracted 
wide attention. Dr. Lupton tied the study 
in with an examination of American Freedom 
and Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard. 


During the last seven months the Adults 
Education Committee of the First Unitarian 
Church in CLEVELAND sponsored 60 meet- 
ings which had a total attendance of more 
than 1700 people. About 350 different in- 
dividuals have participated in the programs. 
Every meeting has seen newcomers who are 
getting acquainted with the Unitarian ideas 
and ways of thinking through the activities 
of the Committee. The most popular fea- 
tures during recent months have been a 
Training Institute for discussion leaders; and 
series of talks on Emotional Security, and 
a series of meetings on the general subject 
“Where Do We Stand?” Co-chairmen of 
the Cleveland Committee are Frank and 
Helen Ansley. 


In puxBuRY, Mass. according to the by-laws 
of the Unitarian Church, persons wishing to 
become members must sign written applica- 
tions. This year there were 18 applications, 
and the signers were introduced to the con- 
gregation at Easter. 


In rortepo (Rev. Arthur W. Olsen) 42 
new members were taken in at Easter. Not 
long ago, as the rssult of a church bazaar 
which netted profits of about $1000, a con- 
tract was signed with radio station wrot, 
and Mr. Olsen has been appearing from 10 
to 10:15 every Sunday morning with re- 
markable results to the church—the house 
is full every Sunday morning, and letters 
are pouring into the church office. 


In WAswINGTON, D. c. (Dr. A. Powell 
Davies), 128 new members were added be- 
tween April 1, 1948 and April 1, 1949-67 
of them joined on Palm Sunday. The church 
has a new Channing Club made 3 of col- 
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lege young Se and a new “Tandem Club. 
made up. of young couples. Another book 
by Dr. Davies, America’s Real Religion, has 
just been produced by the Publications Com- 
mittee. The book reviewers are calling it 
a vital work; and an occasional letter to the 
editor urges the author to seek help from 
God and cease being a sinner. . The 
Easter congregation here totaled 1495, 


In HARTFORD (Rev. Payson Miller), 27 
new members have been taken in during 
the year. The church is showing a steady 
gain in all departments. 


In Los ANGELES (Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man), the Unitarian church is attracting 
wide attention with a series of Sunday 
morning lectures. Speakers include ‘such 
men as Dr, Laurance Plank, Vincent Price, 
Corliss Lamont, Dr. Franklin Fearing, Martin 
Hall, and many others covering subjects 
ranging from “The Religion of the Amer- 
ican Indians” to “Marriage in the World 
Today.” 


In srocxron (Rey. Addison Steeves), 30 
new members joined this past fall. The 
church has a new Child Study Group which 
meets weekly and a Sunday afternoon Book 
Review session, monthly. There is a church 
school newspaper issued twice a month. The 
Alliance has produced a special Handbook; 
there are plans for adding to the church 
building so that a social hall will be provided 
along with a new kitchen, new class- 
rooms and a minister’s study, The enrollment 
in the church school is 70. The Alliance has 
doubled its previous largest membership. Mr. 
Steeves is very active in civic affairs and very 
vocal on international issues. He is on the 
Board of Directors of Stockton’s Council for 
Civic Unity and of the Interracial Council, 
and participates in many other activities. He 
is in much demand as a public speaker. 


At KNOXVILLE and OAK RIDGE, the newly- 
formed Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church 
(Rev. Grant Butler) has appeared on the 
front page of the East Tennessee Labor News 
six times recently. Every time the church 
plans a program of interest to liberals, the 
editor seems to judge it to be important 
enough for the first page, and duly places it 
there. In some cases, it is the announcement 
of a regular sermon topic, and in other cases 
discussion of special social issues has been 
announced, 


In FRANKLIN, N. H., ten new members were 
welcomed into the church at Easter. This 
makes a total of 89 new members in the last 
three years. : 


In payton, where Rev. rene W. Lawson 
has been the minister for onl Ss few weeks, 


ten new members were added during the 
first month of his ministry. ; 
‘2 bea 


Ret. 


Before and after—that is the story told in the two pictures reproduced above. The three-column headline in the Charleston, 


S. C., News and Courier, reporting the change, headed its article, 


“Unitarian Church Eliminates Slum Section,” 


which ex- 


plained the illustrations: “Shown above is the improvement of the property along the Gateway Walk between King Street 
and the Unitarian Church yard. One photo was taken last year before plans got underway to clear away the clueie The 


0 pictures were taken from the same angle.” 


The accompanying feature article explained that the project was under- 


taken by the Unitarian Church. The whole project is in harmony with and was partly inspired by Mayor Morrison’s slum 


clearance scheme and is regarded by many citizens as the outstanding contribution in Charleston to the plan. 


now owns five dwellings and two store units, all modern and up-to-date. 


The church 


Se tarinn srowth 
south of the Border 


_ Reporting for the Unitarian Fellowship in 


Balboa, Elmer C. Dunkelberg, leader of the: 


group, says, “If we can maintain our present 
pace, well make some sort of record this 
year. Our Sunday attendance has more than 
doubled and is holding its gains. We have 
added eight new members this year, bringing 
our total to 35, of whom 10 are inactive or 
have left the Isthmus, so actually we should 
claim only 25. On the basis of this latter 
figure, we'd show a gain for the first quarter 
of over 30% in membership. Our weekly 
newsletter is getting better, we’ve stepped up 


our whole advertising and churchmanship | 


program till I believe we can make a favor- 
able comparison with many a larger church. 
We are embarking on our first major financial 
undertaking, the purchase of a new organ. 
Our coffee hour has reached the point in 
popularity where we have to shoo them out, 
and general enthusiasm is running high. .. . 
We feel pretty good about everything—if we 
can make a 30% gain in one quarter of a 
year, starting from scratch and with no sup- 
port whatever except that which Dr. Dieffen- 
bach was able to give us—this whole project 
would have failed without him—then we are 
on our way toward taking our place with the 
ranking churches in this area... . 

“We do want to thank the many Uni- 
tarian churches in the States for sending us 
their weekly cards and bulletins. These 
have been a great deal of help to us. We 
hope they will continue and we would be 
delighted if other churches would put us on 
their list. This is about the only way we 
ean keep contact with what’s going on in 
Jnitarianism in the United States, outside of 
aa The Christian Register. 


Id like to thank those 
nini ers who have ‘included copies of their 
mons from time to time. This has been 


extremely valuable and we certainly need 
al] the material we can get.” 

Unitarian ministers who are willing to add 
the Balboa F ellowship to their mailing list, 
or who have copies of sermons they would 
be willing to send, or who know of people 
living in the Canal Zone whom Mr. Dunkel- 
berg should reach, may communicate with 
him by addressing him at P. O. Box 823 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 


UNITARIANS PROTEST: Three resolutions pro- 
testing the denial of free religious expression 
over the radio were unanimously adopted re- 
cently at the spring meeting of the South 
Middlesex Conference Unitarian Churches 
held in the First Church’ in Belmont (Uni- 
tarian) by representatives of 24 Unitarian 
churches. The resolutions were drafted by a 
committee including F. Alexander Chandler 
of Belmont, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Waltham, and 
Rey. John N. Booth, interim minister of the 
Unitarian church in Belmont. The resolu- 
tions were in answer to “the arbitrary action 
of Station wLaw of Lawrence, Mass. in ban- 
ning the delivery of the Easter talk prepared 
by Rev. Kenneth L. Patton. The Conference 
feels this action was unfair and a breach of 
the fundamental rights of free speech and re- 
ligious expression.” [see Editorials, page 
ae 


BACKGROUND PROBLEMS: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago is presenting this summer a 
special school on “The Church and Economic 
Life” beginning on June 27, jointly sponsored 
by the Federal Council of Churches and the 
University. “The Religious Background of 
Social and Economic Problems” will be pre- 
sented by James Luther Adams, the Caleb 
Brewster Hackley professor of religious 
ethics, a release from the University states. 
Dr. Adams is editor of The Phoenix Series 
being published by the Beacon Press and is 
well-known for his translation and editing 


of Tillich’s The Protestant Era. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to The Christian Register. 


UNITARIAN REPRESENTATION: When 
James R. Killian, Jr. was inaugurated recent- 
ly as president of the Massachusetts Institute ~ 
of Technology (he is a Unitarian, and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
ava) fifteen other Unitarians were present 
and named in newspaper reports of the 
procession. One of the principals: in the 
inauguration was Rev. William B. Rice, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Another Unitarian, Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, is Dean of Students at the Insti- 
tute. More than 4500 persons were estimated 
to have attended the induction of Dr. Killian. 


NOW, VOYAGER: Rev. Francis C. Schlater, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Bernard- 
ston, Mass., leaves with Youth Argosy for 
a Round-the-World tour by airplane on July 
7, with the following tentative itinerary: 
Reykjavik, Shannon, London, Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Baghdad, Teheran, Kara- 
chi, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tokyo, Manila, 
Guam, Wake, Midway, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver and Boston. 


CHAPLAIN’S SERVICE FLAG: Services celebrat- 
ing the lowering of the Chaplains’ Service 
Flag at Unitarian national headquarters were 
observed recently and the work of Unitarian 
chaplains in World War II was commemo- 
rated, while the hope was expressed that 
another Service Flag would never be neces- 
sary. Participating in the ceremonies held 
in Eliot Hall were Rev. William R. Reid, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Brain- 
tree; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, 
aua; and Rev. Frederick L. Weis, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Lancaster, Mass., 
and president of the Unitarian Historical 
Society. 
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“Lives or dollars—yes or no?” 


USC future hinges on 


These are the “yes or no” weeks for the 
great humane program of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

On the response of Unitarians—and non- 
Unitarians, too—to the current fund-raising 
campaign for $408,000 depends the continua- 
tion of the medical missions that have brought 
the light of knowledge to the war-darkened 
hospitals and clinics of foreign lands; the 
child-care centers that have given love and 
shelter to the homeless waifs of war; and 
the shipments of food, clothing and medical 
supplies that have meant the difference be- 
tween life and death itself for the “little peo- 
ple” who cannot wait for the distant intan- 
gible called “national recovery.” 

The far-reaching, compassionate work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, hailed by 
statesmen and leaders of all faiths who have 
recognized its non-sectarian and non-political 
nature, has made Unitarians proud of their 
religion, and proud of the way their faith 
manifests itself as a dynamic force for man’s 
moral, spiritual and physical salvation. 

But today the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee hopes that the admiration Unitarians 
have expressed for its program will be vital- 
ized through generous giving. 

“If Unitarians give enough,” says Cam- 
paign Chairman Percival F. Brundage of 
New York, “and non-Unitarians continue to 
give their support, we can answer ‘yes’ to 
the children of Europe who need a home, 
‘yes’ to the scientists who are hungry for up- 
to-date scientific information, ‘yes’ to the 
victims of war who need food and clothing. 
If we don’t get the $408,000 we need, our 
answer will be a simple ‘no’ to all these 
people.” 

Mr. Brundage, senior partner in the 
accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse & 
- Company, has long been active in Unitarian 
lay affairs and world peace activities, and 
is a widely recognized expert in his profes- 
sional field. Other top officers of the na- 
tional campaign organization are C. Oliver 
Wellington, vice-chairman, who is also a 
member of a New York accounting firm, 
and Laurence Minot Channing of Boston, 
executive vice-chairman, a member of one 
of America’s oldest Unitarian families. 

Mr. Brundage and his vice-chairmen have 
made it abundantly clear that the action of 
the Unitarian Service Committee in incor- 
porating under the laws of Massachusetts 
does not imply separation from the American 
Unitarian Association or any real conflict 
with the United Unitarian Appeal. 

“Last December 13,” the campaign chair- 
man states, “the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee was duly incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
' This action gave the usc a legal status 
comparable to that enjoyed by other non- 
profit charitable and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Under the new charter, the Commit- 
tee can extend its relationship with the Fel- 
lowship of Unitarians and also continue its 
non-sectarian, non-political program of 
world-wide relief, child care and medical 
services.” 

During its early years, the Unitarian Serv- 
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ice Committee was financed largely by Uni- 
tarians. At the outbreak of war, however, 
the program expanded to thrice its previous 
size in an effort to keep up with the desperate 
need, and the usc became a participant in 
the National War Fund. As such, it re- 
ceived its greatest financial support from 
non-Unitarians. “ eae 

At war’s end—with the need greater than 
ever—the officers of the Unitarian Service 
Committee hoped that American Overseas 
Aid would supplant the defunct National 
War Fund as the chief source of funds to 
implement its program. But the drive last 
year was so abject a failure that the usc has 
received but a trifling sum——less than 3 per 
cent of the amount promised. 

“As a result, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was faced with a life or death alter- 
native—literally life or death for many of 
those depending on the continuance of the 
usc’s program. It could either abandon its 
humane program that has reflected such 
great credit upon the Unitarian church, or 
continue its services through creation of a 
new, nationwide organization with active 
chapters in all Unitarian churches and with 
support from Americans of good will of 
every faith. 

“To decent citizens who have compassion 
for their fellow creatures, only one answer 
was possible,” Mr. Brundage says. “That 
is how the current campaign for $408,000 
came into being.” 

The campaign chairman points out that 
for the very reason that the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s program is admin- 
istered with absolute disregard of race, 
religion or political belief, it strikes a 
responsive chord in the hearts of men and 
women of all faiths. Therefore the fund- 
raising effort will not be directed to Uni- 
tarians alone, but*also to the public at 
large. 

The new by-laws adopted at the time of 
incorporation provide for a membership or- 
ganization, and non-Unitarians as well as 
,members of the denomination may affiliate 
with one of the local chapters upon payment 
of nominal yearly dues of $5. In addition, 
it is hoped that both will donate more sub- 
stantially by subscribing to the annual Op- 
erations Fund. 

“The ‘general plan for the campaign pro- 
vides for recruiting an organization in each 
Unitarian church to make a complete solicita- 
tion of all members as well as of non-mem- 
bers of any faith who are or can be inter- 
ested in the usc program,” says Mr. Brun- 
dage. 

A list of project opportunities has been 
made available for generous subscribers who 
wish to personalize their gifts by designating 
them for specific purposes. Special project 
opportunities of this kind embrace the fol- 
lowing: 

A gift of $50,000 will finance an overseas 
Medical Mission; $15,000 will maintain a 
home for displaced children in Europe; $10,- 
000 will administer and supply a vocational 
training center for crippled war children; 
$5,000 will set up a blood bank; $1,000 wil! 


ie & 
Percival F. Brundage 
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Laurence Minot Channing 


buy 500 pairs of shoes for displaced children; 
and $200 will supply sufficient bedding for 
20 children. , 

“Donations of this kind, whether desig- 
nated or not, will mean the world-wide 
humanitarian program of the Unitarian 
Service Committee need not come to a 
close—if enough people give,” Mr. Brundage © 
says. “It’s a simple alternative, but many 
lives depend on it. Shall it be yes or no?” 

Contributions may be made to local church — 
chapters, or sent to headquarters of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, 9 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4 ; 
Bequest: Among the public gifts left to reli- 
gious, educational, municipal and charitable 
institutions under the will of Miss Ida F. 
Robbins of Arlington, Mass., recently was : 
bequest of $5000 to the American Unitarian 
Association, tinge 


», 2 i 
is the archi- 


minister is Rev. Gil- 
bert A. _ Phillips. 
The Arlington 
Church was organ- 


of 42 in April, 1947 


“CHURCH SPONSORS DP’S: On the theory 
‘that “every great movement has been in- 
itiated by some individual, therefore we are 
wrong when we take refuge in the claim 
that we are alone against a hostile world,” 
Rev. Glenn O, Canfield of the May Me- 
-morial Unitarian Church in Syracuse recently 
preached a sermon on the subject “What Can 
I Do?” which was related to world problems. 
Immediately after the sermon the congrega- 
tion which had been alerted beforehand, 
voted unanimously to accept the responsi- 
bility for the settlement in Syracuse of a 
European displaced family. Implementing 
the action of the church will be Miss Eleanor 
Roseburgh, chairman, and the Public Ar- 
fairs Committee of the church. The Syra- 
_cuse Post-Standard, in its five-column report, 
after describing the action of the church, 
added, “It’s the Unitarian way. ... The 
great Unitarians who created the Golden 
_ Age of literature in America always believed 
| and acted on the principles.” 


NEWTON CENTENNIAL: A special ser- 
vice commemorating the 100th birthday of 
_the First Unitarian Society of Newton, Mass. 
(Dr. Herbert Hitchen), was held recently. 
The AvA was represented by Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry, who brought greet- 
‘ings. A historical exhibit, together with a 
collection of books by and about former and 
present members of the church, was dis- 
played in the parish house. 


WHO DIRECTOR: Appointed as assistant 
director general of the World Health Organ- 
ization recently was Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
formerly chief of the Children’s Bureau. Dr. 
Eliot will direct the public health, maternal 
and child health, nutrition and environ- 
mental sanitation work of wxo and will 
also be in charge of the Organization’s In- 
ternational Exchange of Public Health Stu- 
dents and Services. She will have head- 
quarters in Geneva. 


MARQUAND: Time’s cover-story on March 
7, was devoted to the new novel, Point of No 
Return, and its author, John P. Marquand, 
who was identified as “A lifelong Unitarian 
(who) takes his children to Sunday School, 
s in to listen to the sermon and has re- 
ly became a parish committeeman.” The 
and farm is four miles from Newbury- 
_ Mass. 
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and became the Arlington Unitarian Church one year later, with a membership 
of 65. To day there are 161 members. During its early days the Arlington congre- 
gation was sponsored by All Souls’ Church (Dr. A. Powell Davies) of Washington, 


DR. JOSEPH A. CUSHMAN: Death came 
recently to Dr. Joseph Augustine Cushman, 
who had been a loyal member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Sharon, Mass., for 87 years. 
Dr. Cushman was a geologist and world 
authority on the foraminifera. 

He was the recipient in 1945 of the Hay- 
den Memorial Gold Medal awarded to him 
by the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences for distinguished contributions to 
geology and paleontology. From 1913 to 
1923, Dr. Cushman was Museum Director 
of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
In the latter years, he established the Cush- 
man Laboratory for Foraminifera Research 
in Sharon, Mass.—the first institution in the 
world devoted to this study, and a Mecca 
to which students and fellow scientists from 
all parts of the world went for study. 

Dr. Cushman was a geologist of the U.'S. 
Geological Survey, a member of the Carne- 
gie Institution Expedition to Jamaica in 
1912, Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and of many other 
learned scientific organizations. 


HITS BLUE LAWS: Rev. William Jenkins, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Toronto, 
recently appeared at a public meeting of 
the Bathurst United Church Forum, taking 
the positive side in a debate on “Do Our 
Moral Standards Need Rethinking?” His op- 
ponent was a prominent Catholic editor, 
Henry Somerville. Apparently Mr. Jenkins 
surprised his audience, since the newspapers 
covered the event rather fully, and several 
radio broadcasts also reported it. Mr. Jenkins 
attacked the Toronto Sunday Blue Laws, 
“then covered divorce, birth control, abortion, 
and the negative attitude of the churches,” 
according to The Toronto Globe and Mail. 
The newspaper quoted Mr. Jenkins: “We are 
restricted in what we can do on Sunday. 
The restrictions serve only to uphold the 
vested interest of religious mediocrity. A 
great many clergymen who support them 
are afraid that they will lose their congre- 
gations. These men are determined that if 
people don’t go to church they shall not be 
able to do anything else. The whole attitude 
is immoral. I don’t want anybody in my 
church on Sunday unless they're really in- 
terested. . . . Our idea of a moral man is an 
old fuddy-duddy shaking a stick and saying 
‘No, No,’ ‘Mustn’t,’ ‘Can't,’ ”. 


‘Maine Island—$150 for summer. 


NOTICE 


A young English woman 28 years 
old, whom I know well, through tragic 
developments is left with very limited 
resources. She wishes to find a home, 
where her excellent housekeeping 
ability and experience could be used, 
and where she could have two chil- 
dren, a girl nine and a boy seven, 
living with her. She is a Unitarian, 
whose character and background are 
of the finest and whose intelligence is 
equalled by her fortitude. I will be 
very glad to hear from any Unitarian 
who would be interested in the oppor- 
tunity that is presented here. 


MRS. D. B. LINCOLN, 
31 Canton Avenue, Milton 87, Mass. 


TO RENT 7-room furnished cottage— 
Pleas- 
ant location. Piazza, fireplaces, safe beach 
for children. Write: North Haven, c/o 
Christian Register, or phone Highlands 
2-4856 (Boston). 


Alliance Week—Rowe Camp 
June 20-24 


LEADER: Mrs. P. F. Bliss 
THEME: “Living Together” 


FEE: Including meals $12.00 


SEND REGISTRATION TO: 
Mrs. Eugene Navias, 1567 Valencia 
Road, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
PTISMA 


RS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


A pouring rain was 
no bar to the laying 
of the cornerstone of 
the new building for 
the Dallas Unitarian 
Church recently, nor 
did it dampen the 
smiles of Rev. 
Robert Raible, the 
minister, nor of the 
other _ participants 
shown here: Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, 
Southwest regional 
director and Ken- 


neth B. White, president of the Southwest Unitarian Conference and president of 


the board of trustees of the Dallas church. 


attended the ceremonies. 


More than 100 members and friends 


UNITARIAN LIBRARY: Formation of a 
“Unitarian Library” at the University of 
Freiburg, Germany, to hold the books con- 
tributed by the Unitarian Service Committee 
during the medical mission to that country 
last summer, has been announced. In a 
letter to the usc, a member of the faculty 
wrote that it was the decision “to bring to- 
gether all your bequests of books in a special 
library, which shall be known as the “Uni- 
tarian Library,’ and which shall be located in 
the deanery. In this manner the remem- 
brance of your valuable help will be 
guaranteed,” 


WILLIAMS MEMORIAL FUND FOR 
USC: A significant gift received recently by 
the Unitarian Service Committee was the 
Williams Memorial Fund, suggested by Mrs. 
Theodore Lotchin of Shelbyville, Ill., follow- 
ing the death of her father, Jerry F. Wil- 
liams, both members of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church in that community. 
A newspaper article stated. that anyone de- 
siting to honor Mr. Williams’ memory and 
who had not done so by floral offerings might 
contribute to the Memorial Fund for the 
Unitarian Service Committee. The fund was 
suggested by Mrs. Lotchin because of her 
father’s special interest in the Committee’s 
work. 


CALLS: Rev. Charles W. Phillips to Des 
Moines . . . . Rev. J. Robert Smudski to 
Meadville, Pa. ... Rev. Raymond A. Sabin 
to the Federated Chak in Peabody, Mass. 
(Mr. Sabin had been serving the Mendon 
Church). . . . Rev. Neil R. Howard to the 
Unitarian Church in South Natick, Mass... . 
In Marshfield Hills, Mass., Rev. Kenneth 
Wyatt is serving as the minister. 


UNITARIAN HOSPITALITY: For the past 
few months the Unitarian church of Staten 
Island, N. Y. (Rev. Harry Hooper) has been 
host for the regular Friday evening services 
of the new Reformed Jewish congregation, 
the first to be organized on Staten Island. 
It is expected that the congregation will 
continue to occupy the Unitarian church 
until its own building is constructed. Mr. 
Hooper reports that relationships have been 
very cordial and that members of each con- 
gregation have visited the services of the 
other and the minister and the rabbi have 
exchanged pulpits on several occasions. 
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, APPOINTEE: Newly appointed as director 


of the School of Religion of All Souls Church 
(Unitarian) in Schenectady is Lettice S. 
Mitchell, former wave and before that, a 
teacher in the public schools of Newton, 
Mass., and Scarsdale, N. Y. Present church 
school enrollment is 151 pupils including 
nursery through the 9th grade — an increase 
of more than 50 per cent since September, 
1947, and triple the enrollment three years 
ago. Working with Miss Mitchell are a 
trained nurse and two professionally trained 
teachers to staff the pre-school department, 
as well as the regular teaching staff. 


WIDER HORIZON: When Rev. Robert W. 
Sonen of the Unitarian Church in Tulsa, 
Okla., preached a sermon this spring with 
the title “Alcoholics are Never Anonymous,” 
there were thirty representatives of Alco- 
holics Anonymous in the congregation. One 
of them ordered 150 copies of the sermon 
for distribution in the local a.a. community 
and other copies were distributed nationally. 


Meadville Students Want 
Summer Work 


Have met severe entrance standards, 
taught all languages, history, litera- 
ture: know seamanship, navigation, 
stenographic office work, farm and 
camp work. Willing to take any work 
here or abroad available June 18 - 
Septeniber 26. All details from 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS, President 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMaster 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Bearon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m, 
Church School, 9:45 a, m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism... Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins D.D. Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill M.A. (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services 11:00 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. 
to4p.m ALLA WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. : . 


GOWNS 


-Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

=} Embroideries » Vestments 

d Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


EHational cu Son 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Revised Standard Version of 1946 
NEW TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41) Bromfield St., .Boston 8, Mass. 


This, most widely used modern-English ver- 
sion, now available in 16 different bindings 

paper covers 85c, unlined cloth $1.00, 
cloth | over boards $1.70. Other prices up to 
$13.00. All above prices include postage 
within U.S.A., and are substantially below 
current market figure's. 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


Founded In 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 

Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships a. 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins ~ 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 : 


reneral Conference 


ominations listed 

See May Register, page 31, for Biograph- 
al Notes) 

The Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
m Unitarian Association announces the 
following nominations to be voted upon by 
4 General Conference at Portland, Oregon, 

Bogust 15-18, 1949:— 


FOR COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND REVIEW 

SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS. 

Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Hingham, 
; Winfred Overholser, M. D., Washington, 
D. C. 
FOR BUSINESS COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR TWO 
YEARS. 

C. David Connolly, Rockford, Ill. 
_ Rev. Donald Harrington, New York City 
_ Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, Mass. 
_ David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 
_ David W. Raudenbush, St. Paul 


FOR PROGRAM COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 
rwO YEARS. 

Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland 
Rev. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh 

Miss Marion H. Niles, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. 

Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo 

Mrs. Robert L. Doeietio: Peterborough, 
NV. H. 
“OR NOMINATING COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 
FOUR YEARS. 

~ Rev. James L. Adams, Chicago 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Short Hills, N. J. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 


SUBMITTED BY THE NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, Mrs. 
<enneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melcher, 
[racy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex 
flicio, representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, 
epresenting the American Unitarian Youth; 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio represent- 
ng the General Alliance; Dwight S. Strong, 
x officio, representing the Unitarian Lay- 
nen’s League; Alfred F. Whitman, Chair- 
nan, 


ANNIVERSARY: When the Unitarian 
shurch of Baltimore City (Rev. W. Walde- 
nar W. Argow) recently celebrated its 
[32nd birthday, it was front page news in 
he Baltimore Sun, which observed: “William 
Sllery Channing’s sermon on ‘Unitarian 
Christianity,’ delivered in Baltimore in 1819, 
yecame known as the Magna Charta of 
Jnitarianism. ...” A three-column picture 
f the church, together with an historical 
eature article appeared on an inside page, 
ind the editorial page presented a 12-inch 
ditorial on “Baltimore’s Part in the Birth of 
Jnitarianism.” The editorial concluded: 
Strongly approving religious liberty for 
thers as for themselves, the local society has 
ways been small. But its members have 
ontributed to the spiritual and cultural life 
f the community and to charitable and so- 
‘ial endeavors out of all proportion to their 
wumbers. They have the best wishes of 
heir neighbors of other faiths for many 
> years of continued vigor and useful- 


_ 


Shown in the cut is © 
the altar of Chan- 
ning Unitarian 


Church, Rockland, 
Mass., as it ap- 
peared on Easter 


Sunday this year. 
Three services were 
required, since the 
church seats only 
150 people. Extra 
seats and standing” 
room permitted a 
total of 503 in at- 
tendance for three 
services on Easter. 
Occupying the left 
stall are William 


Robbins, Mr. Hale, Robert Coburn; the right stall, John Derocher, Rev. James W. 


Newton, assistant, and John Billings. 


NON-SECTARIAN NURSERY: A new and 
completely non-sectarian nursery school was 
opened recently by the First Unitarian 
Church (Rev. Irving R. Murray) in Pitts- 
burgh. Announcing the project to his con- 
gregation, the minister declared: “No re- 
ligious instruction will be given in the new 
nursery school. It is to be from the start a 
non-sectarian school in enrollment as well as 
in instruction, and we hope it may also be 
inter-racial. The church undertakes this 


project solely as a community service, there 
being a serious shortage of nursery groups 
in the city.” At the start two classes were 
opened, one for boys and girls two-and-a- 
half to three-and-a-half years old and the 
other for boys and girls three-an-a-half to 
four-and-a-half. Since the classes meet on 
alternate days, the same staff can be em- 
ployed for both. In charge is Mrs. Everett 
Stetson, Vassar-trained professional nursery 
school director who formerly taught at the 
Rochester New York Child Care Center. 
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UNITARIANS AND THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


From the very beginning, since the early 
years of the 19th Century, American Uni- 
tarians have been interested in the tem- 
perance cause. In their temperance work 
they have been active as individuals rather 
than as a church body. While endorsing 
wise, anti-liquor legislation, their temperance 
program has always favored the method of 
education and moral suasion to convince in- 
dividuals of the harmfulness of and the value 
of abstinence from the use of alcoholic bey- 
erages. They are interested in disseminating 
scientific information concerning the causes 
underlying the alcohol habit, and in urging 
preventive measures against it. 

William Ellery Channing took a broad and 
spiritual view of the problem of intemper- 
ance. He advocated sound physical educa- 
tion for youth and larger opportunities for in- 
tellectual improvement on the part of the 
workingman as means for the prevention of 
intemperance. In 1813 Channing and other 
Unitarians were the chief promoters of the 
organization of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance. On 
Feb. 28, 1837, Channing delivered his fa- 
mous address on Intemperance at the Odeon 
in Boston. 


Unitarians of every calling have been ad- 
vocates of temperance. Among Unitarian 
names to be remembered in connection with 
this cause are: John Quincy Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, William E. 
Channing, Joseph Tuckerman, Ezra S, Gan- 
nett, Horace Mann, Theodore Parker, 
William Lloyd Garrison, John Pierpont, 
William G. Eliott, Charles Wendte, George 
W. Cooke, Anna Garlin Spencer, Samuel 
May, Francis G. Peabody, Charles W. Eliot, 
William Howard Taft, Richard Cabot, 
William C. Gannett, John D. Long, Judge 
Robert Pitman, Mary Livermore, Dorothea 
Dix, Lucy Stone, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Charles 
Dole, John Haynes Holmes and Christopher 
R. Eliot. 

At the present time the Society is carrying 
on an educational program, and cooperates 
with other temperance organizations in dis- 
seminating the facts concerning the harmful- 
ness of alcoholic beverages to the individual 
and to the community. Membership in the 
Society may be obtained by sending $1 for 
regular and $5 for sustaining membership to 
the address below. For the Society’s pro- 
gram and other temperance literature, 


address 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 3, Mass. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


Alliance emphasizes leadership training 


Summer conferences will offer Alliance branches 


help in development of leaders and program 


“Traveling broadens one” says one of 
the Little Songs on a Big Subject. With 
that in mind, backed by the fact that 
Alliance leaders all over the country are 
seeking for themselves and their col- 
leagues new methods in the art of leader- 
ship, the General Alliance recommends 
to you any of nine summer conferences. 


Solutions offered for 
knotty problems 


The only General Alliance sponsored 
Leadership Training Conference will be 
at Star Island, ten miles out in the At- 
lantic Ocean, July 16 to 23. Here for 
a whole week Alliance workers will have 
the opportunity to discuss their local 
needs with leaders who have had special 
training for their work. Solutions may 
be found for even the knottiest of local 
problems, The chairmen, Mrs. J. Ed- 
ward Donnellan and Mrs. Otis C. Nash, 
and their committee have planned dis- 
cussions on Alliance program, worship 
services, and fun for every day. Printed 
programs have been sent to each Al- 
liance president with the expectation 


_that they will urge committee chairmen 


and officers as well as potential leaders 
to join them for a trip to Star Island 
for Alliance week. 


Regional Conferences 


offer Alliance courses 


The earliest regional conference is 
sponsored by the Connecticut Valley 
Associate Alliance at Rowe Camp, Rowe, 
June 20 


Mass. to 24. Mrs. - Paul 


F. Bliss, chairman of the General Al- 
liance Service Committee will work with 
the Connecticut Valley leaders to make 
this a meaningful Week for all who at- 
tend. 

The youngest conference, the Mead- 
ville Conference Summer Institute, is 
held on Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
June 25-July 2. If it resembles last year’s 


there will be a full day of Alliance dis-\ 


cussions where local problems, from how 
committees function to who should set 
the table for the Laymen’s League, will 
be decided. Mrs. Nelson Burgess, chair- 
man of the General Alliance Education 
Committee and a member of the Board 
of Directors, will be the coordinator. 
She will be assisted by leaders from the 
Middle Atlantic and Canadian regions 
who were selected last year as this year’s 
planning committee. 

The same week, June 25-July 2, 
Alliance delegates will be centering their 
attention on their local problems at the 
Middle Atlantic Summer Conference 
held at Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania. Here 
Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest of Pittsburgh, a 
member of the General Alliance Execu- 
tive Committee and Board of Directors, 
will be the leader. She will be assisted 
by leaders of the Middle Atlantic region. 

The Alliance session at our far north- 
west conference, Pacific Northwest In- 
stitute, near Seattle, Washington, spon- 
sored by the Northwest Associate Al- 
liance, August 7-13, will be geared to 
the needs of the groups in that region 
where significant accomplishments in 
liberal religion have been planned and 
carried out by total church groups. Mrs. 
A. K. Evans of Berkeley, Vice President 
and Lois McColloch, program  con- 
sultant for the General Alliance, will 
work with the Associate Alliance lead- 
ers to bring real help for local Alliance 
problems. 


Stebbins Institute, formerly Asilomar, 
will provide from August 21 to 27, a 
week of discussions and attempt at 
solutions to Alliance problems for the 
leaders of the California groups around 
the San Francisco Bay area. Mrs. Evans 
and Miss McColloch will represent the 
General Alliance at this conference. 

During the last of August are two 
more conferences. One is the Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 4, where leaders of the Midwest 


and Great Lakes regions will have 
opportunity to work in an Allis 
orientation course if they are new to t 
program, or in an advanced course 

experienced leaders. Mrs. Daniel G. Tay 
lor, Vice President of the Midwest re 
gion, will be the General Alliance rep 
resentative who will work with a com: 
mittee selected by last summer’s dA 
gates. The week’s program will be basec 
on recommendations made by the dele- 
gates of 1948. os 


At the same time, the Southwestern 
Unitarian Institute will be holding forth 
at Lake Murray State Park, Ardmoj 
Oklahoma. The Alliance sessions will 
sponsored by the Southwest Associ 
Alliance. Mrs. W. E. Wittrig is presiden’ 
of this Associate Alliance. Mrs. Willia m 
Moreman of Oklahoma City is the Chair- 

man of the planning committee selected d 
by last year’s delegates. 


Training to 
Train Leaders 


A Leadership Training Course will be 
given by the General Alliance in Bosto 
for all conference leaders the third 
in May. Here Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Pri 
Mrs. Bliss and Mrs. Evans will work 
plans for their conferences, while M ‘S 
Taylor will attend the training course a 
Star Island, July 16-23. 7 


During the training conference in 
May the conference leaders will d 
the general needs on which all sum 
conference leaders may want help, b 
on the recommendations of their pla 
ning committees. They will then shi 
their ideas on specific regional needs 
order that they can bring help to 
local group at the summer Te 
They would appreciate it if local gre 
wrote them of their particular pro 
in advance of the conference 
could bring specific help.  - 
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